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An Epidemic of Slovenliness. 





graduates from the theatrical profession. It is meant 
for an earnest remonstrance against the shipshod method 
apparent in stage elocution of late, for which no 
reasonable excuse can be found. The same slovenliness 
extends to other not less important matters, but for 
present purposes I propose to confine myself mainly to obvious and 
easily remedied errors of speech. 

To begin with some of. the most glaring. No one, I imagine, 
would be surprised on being told by a housemaid something about 
her master’s “libry,” but when the same mutilated form is used by 
the daughter of a country squire and Master of hounds, with re- 
ference to her father’s book-room, the effect is startling. .And yet 
this is what happened at a West-end theatre within the last few: 
weeks. . The butlers pantry, again, is surely the place, if place there 
be, for reference to a dign tary of the Church as an “ Onnery Canon.” 
It sounds strangely from the lips of a lady, a relative or connection 
of the ecclesiastic in question. Scene, too, a West-end matinee, 
and the speaker a leading character and a person, both in her stage 
character and her private capacity, of at least ordinarily good educa- 
tion. The actor who at a recent matinee spoke unmistakably of 
“ Africker” is no mere amateur, but an actor of reputation and ex- 
perience, a gentleman by birth and education, moving in good 
society, and, I believe, a Universityman. He is also, asa rule, ex- 
ceptionally clear and correct in his elocutionary method. On the 
same afternoon we were blessed with “Chiner” and half a-dozen 
minor abominations. These-are not isolated cases. The Cockney 
trick of adding an “r” toa final vowel sound isin almost as full blast 
on the stage as. off it,.and certainly occupies a more incongruous 
place there. “ Idears” are as plentiful as blackberries, while nearly 
as often as not, “law ” is made to sound ‘uncompromisingly as “lor.” 
On the other hand, where a word really should wind up with an “r” 
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sound, the latter is mercilessly suppressed, frequently with the most 
awkward phonetic results when the following word begins with a 
vowel. This mannerism is particularly affected by young ladies 
fresh from the amateur stage ; but it is also occasionally adopted by 
young gentlemen from the same place of histrionic origin, with an 
excess of “side” and a deficiency of virility. One of its’ recent 
results was! “I adaw it,” and its most frequent manifestation is the 
conversion of “for” into “faw.” Akin to this is the assumption of 
a pseudo-refinement of pronunciation in the drawling affectation 
which elongates “requires” into “requiahs” ; makes “ quiet” into 
“quaht ;” mouths “our” and.“ flower” into “ahr” and “flahr ;” 
and transforms “girl” inte “gairl”; the last named being the 
almost invariable form in use among ladies. 

Ladies, too, are especially criminous in their ignorance or disre- 
gard of the value of vowel sounds. “ Poitry” (oi diphthong) was 
the sound recently given to “poetry,” and immediately afterwards 
“diary” became “diry,” while that pet pitfall of Cockney rhyme- 
sters “sure” inevitably delights the expectant ear as “shore.” I 
have also heard “obsurd” given for “absurd”; while “ommis- 
sion,” ‘“co-mission” and “o-cur” are frequent renderings of 
‘“‘ omission,” “commission” and “occur,” and “secret”? masquer- 
ades thinly disguised as “secrit.” Elisions and clippings are favourite 
errors, particularly among rapid speakers. It would be hopeless 
to attempt to give any idea of the number and variety of these, but 
I will mention as recent illustrations “intimit” for “intimate” (I 
am not quite sure it was not. “int’mit”), “s’port” and “s’pose” 
for “support” and “suppose.” The substitution of “ redgmeént” 
for “ regiment *’ evoked a sigh of thanks that worse had not befallen 
in the shape of “ridgment.” I will quote one final unpardon- 
able, but extremely prevalent piece of slovenliness, in “ushle” for 
“ usual.” 

I merely mention the clipping of final “g’s.” It is a fashionable 
vice, I know; but it is also one that should be utterly repellent to 
every clean speaking person; certainly to every student of stage 
elocution, and to every actor who has not to adopt it for the purpose 
of any particular part. Perhaps, after saying so much in’ 
condemnation of the Cockney epidemic, I ought to admit that in 
the matter of “h’s,” actors and actresses are commendably sound, and 
that the very rare lapses in that quarter are invariably due to 
nervousness. I do not:know that it is necessary for present purposes 
to advert to sundry eccentricities in the pronunciation of foreign 
‘words. The charming variation in the sound of “ Madame,” viz., 
“Madamm,” “Madarm,” and so on, we have always with us. 
“ Parvenu ” sometimes comes out very bluntly as “ parvenew,” and 
yet we are not shocked; and our amusement that “fin de siécle,” 
should melt gracefully into “faddy seiike” is heightened by the 
hopeful reflection that the vile phrase will probably soon fall dis- 
credited into the limbo of forgotten jargon. When we have got our 
English into decent order will-be time enough to turn our attenition 
to “ foreign, French and friendly ” tongues. 
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- The causes of this draggle-tailed habit of speech are not far to 
seek. Itis not due by any means entirely to idleness and vanity, 
though I should be failing in truth were I to deny that these faults 
are largely responsible. It is more to the purpose to point out how 
easy is the remedy in willing and intelligent hands, though it is @ 
suggestion of despair that gross errors of the kind seem incom- 
patible with willingness and intelligence. Perhaps the most fertile 
source of the errors I have indicated lies in the fallacious theory to 
which young people on the stage cling with indomitable pertinacity, 
and in spite of the warnings of experience, that they must be 
“natural”; and to be “natural” in their eyes, it is only necessary 
to speak just as they do (not as they ought) in ordinary life, only in 
some cases a little louder. Even assuming that this were so, it isclearly 
their duty to speak the purest English at their command and to 
speak it clearly, purely and gracefully. To do this, they will quickly 
learn, is an accomplishment by no means at the idle beck and call of 
every half educated stage struck lad or lass. It is, however, at the 
commaud of nearly everyone of decent capacity who will take 
the pains to study and practice ; but even then the alphabet of act- 
ing is scarcely begun. The fact is that, as has been pointed out over 
and over again, the stage is to an enormous extent the refuge of 
young people who take to it because they imagine the life to ke free 
and easy, and who adopt it with no greater qualification than an 
attractive appearance and a confident manner. They also regard. it 
as especially favourable to their purposes in that, as they imagine, 
it requires no preliminary training. There should be no need, at 
this time of day, to point out the absurdity of this error; but 
amazing as it may seem, it still obtains. In illustration of this, I 
may mention that less than two years ago, a very handsome and 
graceful young lady whose photograph now lavishly adorns the shop 
windows of West-end stationers, was asked as a matter of curiosity 
by the musical conductor of the theatre of whose company she was 
a@ member, what had induced her to join the profession. “ Well, 
you see,” was the answer, “I had to do something to help keep 
things going at home, and as acting was the one thing that did not 
require any previous knowledge or education, I thought I would try 
to get on the stage.” She did so,and in her case the experiment has 
not turned out so badly ; but that is only because she has been 
modestly content with small parts, and has declined to take refuge 
in her comeliness as a reason why she should not qualify herself for 
her profession by patient work. 

Now, those young people would feel very much aggrieved 
(naturally, if not justly), if they were told that they talked on the 
stage like housemaids and valets, but that is just the sneer to which 
they expose themselves. _ Talking like a housemaid or a valet is: 
no reproach to the housemaid or the valet ; but it is a very grave one 
to actors and actresses, since it is their business to talk on the stage 
as the people they endeavour to represent would talk. It is the” 
shallowest and weakest pretence in the ‘world to shelter themselves” 
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behind the misdoings of people in real life. It is abundantly clear 
that these dowdy craftsmen have never learnt, and some of them 
have never tried to learn, to speak properly. 

All this points, of course, to an academic system of technical 
education such as was ably advocated by Mr. Richard Davey in his 
recent admirable lecture to the Playgoers’ Club. In matters such 
as this, we have to confess a most humiliating inferiority to our 
Continental neighbours. I have, in this paper, only dealt with de- 
fects of speech, but we are no less in want of instruction in stage 
deportment and a dozen other articles in the grammar of theatrical 
representation. Our stage manners are the despair of those who 
reasonably think that the young people who lay such stress on their 
experience in drawing-rooms, might fairly be expected to give us some 
idea of what drawing-room conduct should be like. The reasonable 
use of a hat, when it should be brought into a room and when left 
in the hall, if it is not unfair to expect that there should be a hall 
somewhere in a house which boasts a drawing-room ; moderation in 
the smoking of the pestilential cigarette, that most irritating resort 
of the nervous youth who does not know how else to keep his hands 
out of his pockets or,how to keep his feet still. All these, and the 
extensively prevalent Botany Bay ease and New South Wales gentility, 
to say nothing of the reverberating “ damn,” are matters which would, 
no doubt, be set right by such a course of training as Mr. Davey 
suggests, but which might surely be mended by some less expensive 
machinery. The “damn” is an especial nuisance. I know that 
Mr. Clement Scott, than whom there is no more determined oppo- 
nent of coarseness and profanity, once defended its occasional use, 
when its introduction into his own play “ Sister Mary” was assailed 
some years ago, his defence appearing, if I remember rightly, in the 
pages of THE THEATRE. The word will always remain with us and 
is sometimes used most effectively in isolated cases, but its effective- 
ness must depend upon its rarity. One would not, for instance, 
lose Sir Woodbine Grafton’s testy exclamation as given by Mr. Tree 
in “Peril.” In any event there can be no excuse for the wanton 
way in which it is at times scattered over dialogue, some scenes in 
one or two recent plays having been little more than a prolonged 
splutter of expletives. This means neither good play-writing, good 
acting, nor good manners. 

While agreeing cordially with Mr. Davey’s advocacy of some 
systematised course of instruction, we must bear in mind that if we 
are to wait for an institution of the kind before any reform is 
effected, we are likely to be in a bad way indeed. Surely the young 
ladies and gentlemen, some of whose deficiencies I have lightly in- 
dicated, hold the remedy largely in their own hands, and should be 
somewhat peremptorily called upon to exercise it. Remember 
that for the present it is a very small thing I am asking for—the 
very least in fact we have a right to expect from people professing a 
serious art.. It is merely that they should make an effort to learn 
something of the earliest and most elementary stages of the business 
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by which they earn their living ; that they should so school and 
observe themselves and their manner of speech as to be able to 
speak their native tongue without from minute to minute grossly 
offending the ears of their listeners by giving utterance to uncouth 
sounds utterly foreign to. the orthodox pronunciation of the 
language, whose purity it should be at once their duty and their 
pleasure to preserve. ‘The stage has become a great institution ; its 
status has been enormously raised within the memory of the youngest 
of us; the exponents of the drama makea claim—which, for obvious 
reasons, cannot as yet be acceded to—that they shall be regarded as 
a profession, as the Bar and the Church are regarded as professions ; 
their interests are safeguarded by their own trade union or guild, the 
Actors’ Association, and it is much to the good that their calling is 
now recognised as a high and honourable one. But if this state of 
things is to continue, if the stage is to retain its position in the 
popular esteem, it must show itself worthy, by earnest endeavour 
wisely directed. A far worse thing than even the outrage on our 
ears is the slovenly spirit whose presence it betrays ; the desire to 
put off shoddy for sterling work. The stage and the theatrical 
vocation bave many enemies, and no stronger or more effective 
handle could be given to hostile criticism than the reproach that the 
profession (as it is commonly called) is the refuge of the vain and the 
idle; ataunt to which the weight of obvious truth will be added 
unless some effort—no very desperate expenditure of brains or energy 
is necessary—is speedily made to remove it. This is the more unfair 
since, as we are glad to note, there is a small but extremely enthu- 
siastic body of young actors and actresses whose zeal, earnestness, 
and intelligence afford the highest promise of credit to themselves 
and the vocation they follow. 

A very serious feature of the epidemic is that the malady is not 
confined altogether to the young or those of merely amateur origin. 
There is an actor of world-wide reputation, a middle-aged man, 
though he cares to play nothing much over two-and-twenty, of whose 
enunciation it is not too much to say that it would be a scandal to 
any actor of experience, or indeed without it, on any boards. Of 
the vanity which prompts him to force himself in ridiculous atti- 
tudes to the centre of the stage on all possible and impossible 
occasions, I need say nothing. The spectacle is painful enough, and 
the result must have been sufficiently humiliating. Two years ago 
this gentleman boasted as fine a Cockney accent as could be found on 
a summer Bank Holiday on Hampstead Heath or on the river between 
Gravesend and Marlow. He had apparently acquired, or at least en- 
riched it, in Australia. To-day he displays, or rather he did display 
on the last public opportunity he had, a languishing, affected, die- 
away, half-articulate drawl of the paralytic kind commonly attributed 
to “Johnnies” and “Chappies,” brought up, according to popular 
tradition, on a diet of brandy-and-soda and toothpicks. Another 
instance was to be found at a West-end theatre up till quite lately, 
though not by any means of so flagrant a kind from an elocutionary 
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point of view. Here, night after night, twice every night and twice 
at each matinée, the leading lady challenged objection to the genuine- 


ness of what she called a “ certifkit,” the favourite synonym of our- 


friend the housemaid for “certificate.” It may be a small thing to 
fail in a simple word tike this, and it is, of course, to the credit of 
the lady who is otherwise an accomplished elocutionist, in spite of 
a rather strained and monotonous emphasis, that a single defect 
should stand out so clearly. But it is a bad example, and clearly 
not the accident of a moment. 

If anyone thinks I have overstated my case, or that I am unduly 
captious, let him go haphazard to half-a-dozen trial matinées and a 
similar number of evening performances, and if he keeps his ears 
open, he will hear a great deal with which I cannot deal within the 
limits of such a paperas this. I have given a few typical instances 
of cases constantly coming under my notice. It is really impos- 
sible to describe many of the exasperating methods adopted by young 
speakers in mangling their mother tongue, vices of intonation, pro- 
nunciation, emphasis, errors of all kinds, mostly capable of easy 
cure with such watchfulness and care as should be given without 
any prompting, while almost all of the nearly infinite variety of 
vowel-murders simply defy anything like exact indication by means 
of ordinary spelling. It will very probably be asked, “ What 
are the critics about that these things are allowed to continue almost 
without notice?” For one thing, it is becoming daily more and 
more patent that the centre of critical attention is shifting from the 
actor to the play. In the next place, they are noticed from time. to 
time, in a general sort of way. Consideration of space and of public 
interest naturally stand in the way of detailed notice of defects, 
which, important as a whole, are of little significance in individual 
cases. Besides which, if names are mentioned, the slipshod actor 
is the first to raise the bitter wail of a personal persecution by the 
press; and indeed I cannot help thinking that if the subject were 
adequately treated and the objects adequately held up for identifica- 
tion, the law of libel might have something to say about it. There 
is one very glaring instance of critical non-interference. It is the 
case of an acutely sensitive, not to say irritable, actur-manager, who 
is always extremely resentful of criticism which does not adopt his 
views of his own merits, either as an actor or as a manager, and 
who has had one or two passages of arms with his critics, in which 
he has not always had the best of it. In a certain class of parts, he 
is an admirable actor—in his own line almost, if not quite, un- 
equalled. Yet to-day it isa distressing thing to look at him. By 
degrees he has fallen into a way of using his hands which mars 
everything he does. He has just three jerky emphatic tricks with 
them, and they have to serve him for ceaseless illustration of every- 
thing he says, and this naturally nullifies his good work, some of 
which is very good. It is entirely his own fault that the critics 
have not spoken and will not speak. They might have done so before 
that evil and some others had reached their present, probably in- 
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curable, dimensions, for the actor in question is no longer youth- 
ful ; but he would not have thanked them. Were they to do so now, 
he would probably challenge them one and all to deadly combat in 
the columns of a newspaper. After all, why should they interfere ? 
He is perfectly happy ; and his-theatre is crammed nightly. 

I repeat that I'am not asking impossible things. On the contrary, 
I have purposely kept my demand down to such a low point that 
refusal to comply with, it. is not decently: possible: For the full 
equipment of every actor, many accomplishments, not all of them 
easy of acquirement, are necessary; and some day the young 
person who purposes to dally more or less earnestly with the stage, 
as a more or less serious and efficacious means of making‘his daily 
bread, may be brought to recognise this, and induced to take some 
such qualifying measures as he would have to do if his subsistence 
depended upon the exercise of any other trade, profession, or calling 
whatever. We have a right to require this now. We do require it, 
but we do not get it, and that this is so is a reproach which the 
offenders in their own interests would do well to remove at once. 
If it were anything beyond easy accomplishment by anyone en- 
dowed with ordinary physical and mental gifts, I should hesitate to 
press it ; just as | now forbear from insisting upon the declamation 
of blank verse, a stricter training in deportment, and a dozen things 
whose attainment requires patient study and practice. It may be 
reasonable to wait for these until we get our school of technical in- 
struction. I do not myself think it is. There are plenty of 
means whereby these things may be learned, if aspirants are 
only determined to try, but this one thing is certain, that no actor 
or actress should be entrusted with a part (otherwise perhaps than a 
dialect part), who cannot speak the English tongue purely and 
correctly, if not with grace ; that our ears should be kept free from 
liability to assault from the hideous cacophony which now too fre- 
quently outrages them, and that the least thing to be vouchsafed to 


us on visiting a theatre is that we should be allowed to hear clearly 
and without a shudder. 


G. W. Dancy. 
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The Stage in Fiction. 





on the hapless novelist of to-day to destruction. What- 
ever the manner of his life, and wherever he has lived, 
he must have seen characters and incidents which should 
suffice him for his work,and which, having been collected 
by personal observation and experience, would go far to 
make. his novel worth reading. But instead of making use of these, 
he needs must attempt to describe the ways of persons with whom 
he has had absolutely no acquaintance, except indeed through other 
novels written by persons as badly informed as himself, and lay his 
scenes in places which are known to him by namealone. The result is 
certainly amusing, though hardly in the way intended by the author. 
Those who are constantly abusing the lack of originality and imagin- 
ation which, they allege, renders most of our novelists unreadable, 
could find without much difficulty plenty of imaginative work in 
their description of real incidents, and originality of a truly wonder- 
ful kind in their narration of prosaic facts. 

No institution has suffered more from these indirect libels than 
the stage. The young lady who compiles a novelette in a country 
village, the young man whose life has been confined hitherto to the 
school and the counting-house—each considers that he or she is 
amply competent to write anovel in which theatrical life plays a 
promisent part. Alike in the lordly novels of Ouida and the humble 
tract at a shilling a hundred, we find plentiful references to the 
stage. In the first, indeed, it figures as a sort of earthly paradise, 
in the other “the heated atmosphere”’ of the theatre is pointedly 
alluded to as a sure preparation for higher temperatures hereafter, 
and the connection between the Drama and other things beginning 
with a big D is plentifully insisted upon. But in both, the method 
in which theatrical business is carried on would rather surprise the 
modern lessee. 

Nothing is more common than for the hero of a novel to write a 
play. In one work there is a fine description of his noble struggles 
to achieve this feat, and, indeed, since through the greater part of the 
book he has not given any indication of literary tastes, beyond the 
twice-mentioned fact of his having been seen to read the Sporting 
Times, it might be imagined that he would find the difficulties con- 
siderable. He is represented as pacing hurriedly up and down his 
study, with stern face and flashing eye, only pausing in this exercise to 
write down a brilliant phrase or two when they occur to him. Un- 
fortunately, no examples of these brilliant phrases are appended. 
While this person must doubtless have received much advantage 
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from this healthy exercise, which he seems to have taken for some 
hours daily, his tragedy—it must have been a tragedy, no one witha 
flashing eye in a novel would write a comedy—cannot have been 
-written under twenty years or-so. But at least he is unlike the 
general run of novelists’ dramatic authors in the pains which he 
takes over his work. The greater number of them seem to produce 
a wonderful quantity of successful plays without taking any trouble 
-at.all, They pass their mornings in bed, their afternoons in various 
amusements, and their evenings in brilliant society. They are 
continually staying with their friends at country houses or on 
yachts, while their London chambers are furnished with the utmost 
magnificence. No mention whatever is made of their doing any 
form of work, until in chapter xix we are casually told that they 
have been writing a play, which is performed with the most un- 
paralleled success in chapter xx. Obsequious managers quarrel for 
the honour of producing it, and a leading actress is broken-hearted 
because she is not given a chief part in it: There must be few 
careers at once as pleasant and as profitable as dramatic authorship 
of this kind. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, it is the heroine who writes the play, 
and then matters are very different. Manager after manager refuses it, 
and the nanuscript becomes soiled with tears. Unlike the fortunate 
hero, the “weary hand” and the “aching head” are frequently 
apportioned, and not altogether unreasonably, to the hapless heroine. 
But her play is finally accepted, as a rule, and her work at last falls 
into the hands of a sympathetic manager, who—this really 
occurs in one novel—reads her play for the first time on a certain 
morning, and gives the first performance of it on the following 
night. 

Scarcely less wonderful than the fictionary stage are the fictionary 
actors. They, too, have a far pleasanter time than those of real life. 
Rehearsals do not exist for them, and they only seem to act when 
they feel inclined, but any evening when they have nothing better 
to do, they: drop into an aristocratic theatre and condescend to play 
a leading part. Very charming also is the rapidity and completeness 
of the success which they gain at the outset of their careers. When 
the father of the heroine dies, the young lady forms the laudable 
resolution of making an independence for herself. To this end she 
“ goes on the stage.” Could anything be more simple? No details 
of the process are given, which is possibly fortunate, for otherwise 
the rush of dramatic aspirants would become even greater than it 
has latterly been. As far as we have been told in the course of the 
novel, she seems singularly unfitted for her new profession ; she 
has had no experience of any kind, nor do her intellectual qualities 
compel our admiration. But, although she has never even acted in a 
charade in a drawing-room, she at once becomes “ leading lady” at 
a west-end theatre, and receives an enormous salary. 

Words would fail us to describe the magnificence of the novelist’s 
theatre. Best of all, of course, is Onida’s work in this particular 
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branch of writing, and an account of a’theatre in one of her books 
is such as to make the modern manager despair.. The most costly 
velvets, silks, and satins are used for upholstering the seats in the ~ 
pit, the most expensive cigars are provided. gratis by the manage- 
ment between the acts. It is really distressing to find that sordid 
pecuniary considerations are allowed to influence the proprietor, and 
after some time the theatre is closed. There is, however, no mention 
of bankruptcy proceedings being taken against him, yet his ex- 
penses must certainly have been considerably beyond his receipts. 

There is, of course, a considerable proportion of novels dealing 
with the stage which do not contain colossal ignorance such as that 
with which we have been dealing. Yet perhaps this ignorance is, 
after all, preferable to the morbid and one-sided pictures presented 
by some writers, which create as unfavourable and as unreasonable 
a prejudice against the stage as the others over-colour its attractions. 
The one class amuses us, the other disgusts. When realism sees only 
vice and is obstinately blind to virtue, there is nothing Jess real than 
realism. But there are, luckily; several works of fiction, among 
which should certainly be mentioned Mr. Besant’s new work 
“Dorothy Wallis,” which neither magnify the faults nor exaggerate 
the advantages of life on the stage. And now that we have novelists 
like Mr. Barrie also writing for the stage, we may hope for further 
improvement in this respect. 

For, at present, the great number of novels which deal with 
theatrical matters are decidedly foolish. They are written, as has 
been said, by authors whose ignorance on such topics is undiluted 
and complete. They may possibly do some harm by temporarily 
attracting deluded persons to a vocation which they imperfectly 
understand, and for which they have no real fitness, but the harm 
done is not likely to be either extensive or permanent. And, on 
the other hand, they do undoubtedly provide some thoroughly 
amusing reading in an age of dulness ; and therefore ought we to be 
grateful to them. 

A. C. DEANE, 
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my LOW, South wind, from the sea ; the palms are faint. 
The flaming sun goes down the western skies. 
Let her awake, and hark to our complaint, 
Who has the light of sunset in her eyes. 





The flaming sun goes down the western skies. 
Let us together call upon my fair, 

Who has the light of sunset in her eyes, 
And night’s dusk glory all about her hair. 


Let us together call upon my fair, 
That she may greet us now the day is done, 
And night’s dusk glory al] about her hair 
Glow with the last bright glories of the sun. 


That she may greet us now the day is done, 

Throw back the envious screens that, full of heat, 
Glow with the last bright glories of the sun, 

And all day long have looked upon my sweet. 


Throw back the envious screens that, full of heat, 
The sun-parched passion-flowers, all drooping, hide, 
And all day long have looked upon my sweet ; 
O strong wind, blow, and throw them open wide ! 


The sun-parched passion-flowers, all drooping, hide ; 
Among the leaves the hoarse cicalas sing ; 

O strong wind, blow, and throw them open wide, 
That she may taste the fragrance that you bring ! 


Among the leaves the hoarse cicalas sing. 
Cool sea wind, breathe between the weary trees, 
That she’may taste the fragrance that you bring 
Fresh with the essence of the bitter seas. 


Cool sea wind, breathe between the weary trees 
Spice-laden breezes from the ocean-isles, 
Fresh with the essence of the bitter seas, 
And earn the guerdon of my lady’s smiles. 
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Spice-laden breezes from the ocean-isles 
The drowsy roses round her head shall stir, 
And earn the guerdon of my lady’s smiles 
For incense wafts of cinnamon and myrrh. 


The drowsy roses round her head shall stir. 
Let her no longer sleep, awak’ning South ; 

For incense wafts of cinnamon and myrrh 
Are not so fragrant as her balmy mouth. 


Let her no longer sleep, awak’ning South ; 

; The far green isles you played on all the day 

' Are not so fragrant as her balmy mouth 

Kissed by the new-fledged airs from off the spray. 


The far green isles you played on all the day ; 
Let her awake and hark to our complaint, 

Kissed by the new-fledged airs from off the spray. 
Blow, South wind, from the sea ; the palms are faint. 
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Four ‘Leading Men.” 


A COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE. 





Sr HE jeune-premier-ship is now in commission*—a welcome 
fact. Sure sign of the all-round excellence of our young 
men actors! Formerly our juveniles were a very un- 
equal lot ; one medieval, vibrant-toned and imaginative 
—Mr. Forbes-Robertson; two beautiful, strident and 
wooden—Messrs. Terriss and Conway. The former was 
generally counted a better actor than his companions, 
while Messrs. Terriss and Conway were beloved of the “gods” and the 
weaker sex. But there are fashions in matters theatrical as in other 
things, and times have changed within the last six years. Mr. 
Terriss still holds his own as a picturesque and confident melo- 
dramatic actor. Mr. Conway is to have a chance of rehabilitating 
himself as John Drew’s successor, while Mr. Forbes-Robertson, with 
unparalleled indolence, contrived to maintain a reputation second 
only to Mr. Irving’s and Mr. Willard’s by appearances in first pieces 
and ten-minute parts. The younger men have no leader, for it 
would be as foolish to consider Mr. Alexander the superior of Mr, 
Fred Terry as it were to call Mr. Waring the inferior of Mr. Waller. 
Here I have named four of our prominent juveniles. Add Mr. 
Vanderfelt and the list is complete; for Mr. Fuller Mellish, Mr. 
Laurence Cautley, Mr. Thalberg, and Mr. Bernard Gould must un- 
hesitatingly be placed in a different category. 

Mr. Fred Terry is the youngest and the least experienced, but 
distinctly the most promising of our young men actors. It is rarely 
indeed that an actor under thirty has such a record behind him, and 
such a future before him. I. have no wish to generalise, but most 
play-goers will, I think, agree with me when I say that the Hay- 
market actor is a Lewis Waller with style, charm, pathos, comedy, 
and a talent for characterisation. All that can be said in praise of 
Mr. Waller’s passion and love-making may be said with equal truth 
of Mr. Fred Terry’s gifts in this direction. But while it may be 
doubted whether the former artist will ever prove a fine romantic 
actor, his rival seems specially marked out for success in this path. 
His free, open manner, his largeness of style, his dash and vigour, 
and his talent for comedy—is he not one of our finest Charles 
Surfaces ?—all seem to point to Mr. Terry becoming, and that 
speedily, our ablest romantic actor. Before the year 1859, he can 
scarcely be said to have occupied an important position on the 
English stage, but his performance of Olivier Deschamps at the 








* Apologies to the discerning reader for this false metaphor. 
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original Prince of Wales’s Theatre matinée of “Esther Sandraz,” 
at once singled him out as one of the ablest and most thoughtful 
of our younger players. Since then the actor has played many. 
parts, mainly under Mr. Tree’s management, and has steadily 
risen in public favour. Though he has appeared chiefly in modern 
drama, his greatest successes have been won in semi-romantic parts. 
In this class of character his John Fenwick and his John Christison 
have been his greatest triumphs. As the honest lover of Dorothy 
Musgrave Mr. Terry was surprisingly good, and gave a thoughtful, 
restrained, and indeed brilliant performance. Still better was 
his acting in “The Dancing Girl.” Here the passion he infused 
into the scene of the Temptation of St. Christison may be said to have 
fairly electrified the house. The modern English stage has rarely seen 
such a magnificent emotional effort. True the young actor was 
quite conscious of his possession of a fine voice, and‘ was a trifle 
Willardian, and perhaps it would be as well if he did not so 
deliberately work up a scene crescendo. This and a tendency to too 
theatrical and ebullient a style are faults, however, which Mr. Terry 
will doubtless soon get rid of. The actor’s modern work is fully worthy 
of his achievements in romance, and it is pleasant to note that in his 
two most prominent parts—in “ Called Back” and in “ Peril ”—the 
honours were fully shared by his accomplished wife. It is surely 
quite unnecessary at this time of day to point out the inferiority of 
the acting of the original hero and heroine of Mr. Conway’s romance.’ 
The new Gilbert Vaughan had less affectation and less prettiness, 
more passion and more manliness than Mr. Kyrle Bellew; while 
Miss Julia Neilson’s superior personal gifts for the part of Pauline 
need not be insisted on. In “Peril” Mr. Terry was perhaps seen 
at his best. His Captain Bradford was a human and finely charac- 
terised piece of acting throughout, and the love scene has never 
been played so superbly. Here, too, Miss Neilson’s Lady Ormond— 
comparable in parts with Mrs. Kendal’s best work—at times approached 
real greatness. Of Mr. Terry’s other work I have no space to speak 
in detail. His Armand D’Arcy in “ A Village Priest ” wasa perform- 
ance charming in its comedy and impressive in its power, his 
Valreas had distinction and dash, and his Laertes was certainly not 
lacking in vigour. Still, despite his excellent rendering of the 
Dauphin in “ King John,” Mr. Terry seems hardly suited to the 
Shakespearian drama—as burlesqued at the Haymarket! In con- 
clusion, let me mention two ‘parts that Mr. Terry would play to 
perfection. He would make an ideal Oswald Alving in a revival 
of “ Ghosts,” and would be just the man to show Mr. Waller how 
Hugh Murray should be played. 

When I come to speak of the last-named actor, I have to deal withan 
artist of very obvious limitations. This distinguished jeune-premier 
is the most conscientious and the most hard-working dramatic artist 
of the day. He avails himself of every opportunity, especially at. 
matinée productions, of improving his already high position on the 
stage, and wherever a non-actor manager produces a piece, Mr. Waller 
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is absolutely bound to play the leading part therein. In many respects 
the actor is the direct antithesis of Mr. George Alexander. For 
while the latter excels in parts demanding tenderness, pathos, and 
high-breeding, it is in just such qualities as these that Mr. Waller is 
deficient. So the actor was unsuccessful as Hugh Murray in “The 
Profligate,” and as Rodia in “The Sixth Commandment,” he was 
tame and lacked distinction and dash in “La Tosca,” and failed 
utterly in “The Pharisee.” In level passages and in parts where ease, 
dignity, and distinction are required, Mr. Waller is seen at his worst. 
To make up for this absence of ease and assurance, and in lieu of 
a talent for character-painting, the actor adopts a deliberate manner 
of introducing bits of business—a trick which at times is fairly 
exasperating. So, from causes I have mentioned, his Tom Saxton in 
“ Now-a-Days,” and his Lord Cirencester in “ Handfast ”’—the actor 
had some fine outbursts here—and his young lover in “Lady 
Barter ””—a performance in no way comparable with Mr. Vanderfelt’s 
fine passionate rendering of Cuthbert in “ The Fringe of Society ”"— 
must be pronounced tedious and commonplace. Indeed, the actor is 
particularly unsatisfactory in aristocratic parts. But Mr. Waller’s 
greatest deficiency may be said to be his incapacity for pathetic 
expression. His pathos tends to be lachrymose, whining, self-pitying, 
and stilted—indeed, until quite recently my idea of Mr. Waller was 
that he was a kind of reproduction in miniature of Mr. Barrett. But 
in adhering to this opinion 1 should be doing our young actor an 
injustice, for his passion is always genuine, and his voice does not 
crack in the upper notes. Moreover, he has been rapidly improving 
of late, and his performances in “ Serge Panine,” in “ The Scapegoat,” 
and “The Crusaders,” must have convinced all play-goers of his, 
genuine power. And if the actor is Mr. Alexander’s inferior in the 
depicture of the softer emotions, it must be confessed that in vigour, 
virility, and passion he is vastly Mr. Alexander’s superior. For the 
qualities that make for Mr. Waller's discomfiture in a mere walking- 
gentleman part are just those which enable him to score his biggest 
success in characters requiring hardness of style and concentrated 
vigour. To say that the actor is: best as a villain is beside the 
point. Mr. Waller was equally fine as the young Fabian of “The 
Crusaders,” the passion-swayed Prince in “Serge -Panine,” or the 
unscrupulous financier of “ The Henrietta.” 

A well-set figure, an air of ease and distinction, a grave, earnest 
manner, a melodious voice; and a very distinct and deliberate 
enunciation—these form Mr. Alexander’s stock-in-trade as an actor. 
His physical equipment is indeed this player’s most valuable pos- 
session. Forthe vocal charm, which he shares with two of our most 
distinguished actors, is answerable in the mainjfor his recent success. 
The most charming of our younger actors, Mr. Alexander can modu- 
late the tones of his voice to the expression of tenderness, love,, 
pathos, and pensive melancholy.. Anger, too, he can depict, though: 
perhaps not. with such convincing power. Caleb Deecie first -re-' 
vealed -the actor’s. command of pathes, “Sunlight and Shadew”: 
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merely confirmed previous estimates of his powers. In two- parts 
that he has played lately our young actor-manager has had little 
to do save to display that tenderness and high-breeding which are 
among his. most winning attributes. These qualities, which cha- 
racterise a good deal of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s and Mr. Irving’s best 
work, are the distinguishing features of Mr. Alexander’s George 
Hamilton and Lord Windermere. For myself, I should prefer to 
see the St. James’s lessee play Darlington in the “Fan.” Mr. Gould 
is a fine actor, but his curious manner of simulating anger renders 
him quite unsuited to this character. And, moreover, Mr. 
Alexander, never likely to make a fine Othello, strikes me as a trifle 
lacking in that air of protection which sat so well on the hero of 
“Lady Bountiful.” We already have the ideal Lady Windermere in 
Miss Winifred Emery. Let the St. James’s manager but get his 
distinguished compatriot to play Lord Windermere and the four 
principal parts would be played to perfection. In his love-making 
Mr. Alexander is markedly successful. Surely never was there 
such a fervent lover as the hero of “Lord Anerley” and “The 
Idler” ! The volcanic passion of Mr. Willard, Mr. Waller, or Mr. 
Fred Terry was wanting, but the actor’s pathos-laden voice, his 
raising of his eye-lids, his purring manner, and feline grace, are 
not to be denied. Feline is, in fact, just the epithet I should 
prefer to apply to Mr. Alexander’s persuasive love-making. It is 
full of “animalism,” and the actor seems to abandon himself com- 
pletely to what Bourget calls “délire animal.” But, while 
giving Mr. Alexander due credit in this connection, let me warn 
him against a fault which seems to be growing on him. From a 
desire to be sympathetic, he is too much inclined to colour all his 
portraits alike. Notice how. he chooses to treat such parts as Mark 
Cross and Rupert Lee. Instead of boldly characterising them, he 
expends considerable art in dehumanising them. He overcharges 
his voice with pathos, assumes meek and humble attitudes, a dejected 
bearing, and almost succeeds in convincing his audience, in spite of 
their better judgment, of the nobility of the characters he is portray- 
ing. How much more artistic were the methods employed by Mr. 
Fred Terry and Mr. Waller in prefiguring such similar men as 
Captain Bradford and Prince Panine! Really Mr. Alexander ought 
to be better advised. He should know that the actor’s business is 
simply to interpret hisauthor. To talk of an actor having “ his con- 
ception ” of a part is obviously absurd. If he reads into his part any- 
thing for which the author is not responsible, he exceeds his pro- 
vince, and is guilty of sheer impertinence. 

- Throughout his brief managerial career Mr. Alexander has been 
fairly adroit in his selection of réles, but I can’t help thinking that 
in Paul Astier and Mark Cross the actor sustained parts which. un- 
duly taxed his powers. Coolness he has, but he lacks’ the hardness 
and brutality requisite for such studies in /fin-de-siécle villainy. 
These are parts for Mr..Willard and Mr. Coghlan ‘to revel in, parts 
for which Mr. Waller has already shown great aptitude: -Indeed, 
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I put the latter actor's Young Nick: and) his Russian Prince’ far 
above anything Mr. Alexander has done in a similar line. ' If "Mr. 

‘Alexander wishes to go' infor such determinist, analytical, intros- 
pective, neurotic herdes; let him play some of Bourget’s young men. 

What an admirable study he would make of André Cornelis! And 
if “ Le Disciple” could over make a good play, then Mr. Alexander, 

ready at all the “ crises,” would make an ideal Robert Greslou. I 
have spoken of the actor’s pathos, a pathos gentle, dainty, plaintive, 
ahd refined—not the agonised pathos of a‘ Cyrus Blenkarn or a 
‘Dunstan Renshaw, it is true, but a pathos which gave Mark Cross 
his charm, and would make the fortune of Mr. Alexander's Hamlet 
or Edward’ II. The actor’s gifts in this direction ate attributes too 
manifest to be decried. -We'tread on more dangerous ground when 
we come to speak of' his passion.’ Some critics there are who seem 
to deny to our youngest actor-manager anything but earnestness, and 
find his emotion unsatisfactory and- unconvincing. A man must 
needs be emotionally unsusceptible who could hear unmoved Mr. 
Alexander’s impressive outburst of rage in the third act of the 
“Fan.” Of course the actor’s physique and temperament incapacitate 
him for tragedy and the more vigorous drama. That everyone wilt 
admit. Let the cobbler stick ‘to his last! Let not Mr. Alexander 
dally with Romance ; in this field of’ histrionics he cannot promise 
usa great actor. His Faust was a pretty performance, so was his 
Bassanio, Lut his Macduff was a thin, commonplace rendering of the 
part. A Romeo (probably), a Tito Melema (certainly), an Esmond 
(to Ellen Terry’s Lady Castlewood), a Hamlet, an Iago, an- Evan 
Harrington, possibly even an Arthur Dimmesdale (to Winifred 
Emery’s Hester Prynne), Mr. Alexander might make, but the depths 
of Othello, of Baldaserre, of Macbeth, of Pére Goriot, of Lear, of 
Roger Chiilingworth and Richard Feverel, he could never plumb. 
And things being so, as the actor does not aim at versatility, and 
cannot escape from his environment, as he will be a jeune-premier, 
and is a modern of the moderns, a naturalistic player, let him cling to 
his modern romanticism, let him stick to actuality and the brandy- 
and-soda drama. Better the brilliant and cynical modernity of 
Oscar Wilde than the “penny plain and twopence coloured” 
romantic (melo)drama of Buchanan and Hall Caine. Better the 
“‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan ” of a literary exquisite than the manqué 
“ Ben-my-Chree” of the author “ writing at the top of his voice.” 
Mr. Alexander, if he is wise, will let “Ruy Blas,” “ Hernani,” and 
“Romeo ” alone, and adhere to the old traditions of the St. James's. 
Finally, I have one favour to ask of this actor-manager. Let him 
see to it before he re-opens his theatre, that the Lady “ McNaughtie 
Naughtie”” knows how to pronounce “interesting.” The call-boy 
can doubtless correct her horrible provincialism. 

And now we come to the safest and most experienced of all our 
younger players. Mr. Waring, who has had a training very similar 
to that of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, has come to the front Jately by 
four or five very excellent impersonations. His Torvald Helmer 
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in “A Doll’s House” (June, 1889) first brought him fame. This 
was-a sketch of marvellous vigour and subtlety. Since. then his 
most ‘striking impersonations have been, his Prince Zosimoff in 
“The Sixth Commandment”—a remarkably convincing study in 
villainy, to be equalled later by his Miguel in “Lord Anerley” 
—and his Geoffrey Landon in “The Pharisee,” this last effort a 
shaded portrait of an English gentleman of the Rugby school. Mr. 
Waring’s Landon indeed was the sole redeeming feature (from an 
actor’s point of view) in Mr. Watson’s fine play, for the parts of 
Lord Helmore and Mrs. Landon were absolutely murdered by the 
execrable playing of Mr. Waller and Miss Wallis. What would not 
Mr. Alexander and Miss Marion Terry have made of these two 
parts! But to return to Mr. Waring. Of late—after a season at the 
St. James’s, where he played with considerable vigour in “ Sunlight 
and Shadow” (at a matinée), ‘The Idler,” and “Lord Anerley,” 
this clever actor following Mr. Waller’s example asa free lance has 
achieved several brilliant successes at matinée productions. Always 
an artist to be relied on, Mr. Waring has in “ The Plowdens,” in 
“Chris,” and in “The County,” won quite a new reputation as a 
character actor of pronounced nerve fibre. His future will be 
watched with keen interest; his quiet, restrained, authoritative 
style, his rare capacity for depicting the most subtle nwances of 
character, allied to an emotional power always ready but always well 
under control—these qualities have already rendered Mr. Waring 
invaluable service, and bid fair to raise him to the foremost rank in 
his profession. 
W. A. Lewis BETTANY. 
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A Stage Betrothal. 





(" JAMES, Jack proposed to me on the stage—at least, he thinks 

Z@ hedid. Queer, wasn’t it; and the joke of it was that he 
looked so tragic I was obliged to say “ yes” very quick 
or else they would have noticed in front. How did it 
all come about ? Why,}in this way. 

I was feeling very sad and lonesome myself just then. 
It was only five months since my father had died, and the dear old 
theatre passed into other hands, and the company scattered far and 
wide. Some of them had been with us for years, and had received 
their training from my father, but there was no help for it ; for there 
was no money left, and I was alone in the world—quite alone, and 
only eighteen ! 

I was only too glad to obtain an engagement to go on tour with 
the “ Bitter-Sweets” Co., but the constant moving about tired me 
dreadfully at first.: Then it was that Jack was so good tome. He 
was a stranger like the rest of the company, but he took me under 
his protection from the first—wouldn’t let anyone take advantage of 
my ignorance, and never failed to bully old Simpson into finding, 
and keeping for me the most comfortable rooms in the least gruesome 
of the third-rate lodgings which were the best I could afford. I got 
on all right with the acting, and after the incessant change of part 
in a stock company, I found my present work at first restful. After 
a time, though, it grew terribly monotonous, until at last I hardly 
knew if I were Lucy Aston, myself, or Rose Hammond, the young 
woman in the play. 

Jack was my stage lover in the piece we were playing; Rachel 
Armadale was Mrs. Pengelly, the wicked woman who tried to come 
between us, and whose wickedness was duly exposed and turned to 
our advantage at the end of the third act. 

At this time I suppose, though of course I didn’t know it, I was 
already in love with Jack. Naturally he loved me from the very first ; 
he has since told me so. 

Rachel was a dark, handsome woman. We never had much to do 
with each other, and she kept herself much aloof from us all—all 
except Jack ; she was for ever making occasion to call Jack’s atten- 
tion to her undoubted charms. It was: “Oh, Mr. Seymour, would 
you mind just fastening this buckle for me?” and “Oh, dear, I 
have forgotten my ticket, will you, dear Mr. Seymour, get it for 
me ?” and then she would slowly raise the long dark lashes from 
her lustrous eyes, and Jack would do her bidding, and then come and 
sit by me, and look at me pleadingly, as one who would say: “I 
couldn’t help it, could I now?” 
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Spiteful, am 1? Well perhaps so; but I want you to see that 
Rachel was jealous of our love, or you will not understand my 
story. i . 

One night, the night, I was hurrying down the ladder-like stairs 
from the pigeon loft where the dressing-rooms were situated, when 
I ran into Jack’s arms, who was racing up. We made our mutual 
apologies, and of course Jack said it was his fault. 

“There, it has made you tremble ; you might have had a nasty 
fall. Take my arm a moment ;”—then in a low voice—* would you 
lean on it for ever.?” And he Jooked at me as lovers do. 

It was the first word of love, real love, that had, been spoken to 
me in all my life, and you can imagine how it made me quiver. The 
dark stairs and passages faded away, and for the space of about sixty 
seconds I suppose I was as nearly happy as a woman ever is.. Then 
Jack touched my hand and murmured a warning word in my ear. 
My vision of Paradise fled; the gate clanged to with a mighty bang 
—and there, close to us, was Rachel. 

She appeared to have seen nothing ; no trace of curiosity or anger 
showed itself in her smooth face ; the delicate bloom in her cheek 
did not deepen beneath the powder. Jack told her what a narrow 
escape I had had. 

“You poor dear,” she said, tenderly, “take my arm ; your call will 
be in a moment—can you go on ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” I answered, “it was nothing much.” 

She led me away towards the passage, then suddenly seized my 
wrists, pressed them in her frenzied grasp (the marks of her fingers 
remained for many days), and hissed, rather than spoke : 

“T heard him, I heard him! Marry him if you like, but he has a 
wife already. She is mad, mad, do you hear? He drove her so. 
She is in Chartham Asylum ; I have seen her. My own mother is 
there. The whole day long she does nothing but wail and cry for 
her ‘Jack,’ the man who broke her heart, and who will break yours 
—you baby face.” 

I broke frcm her ard rushed on tothe stage. Did I believe her? 
I don’t know whether I did or not; I felt like a wild thing. 

Then the play began ; and Icalmed down as the familiar speeches 
were made, and ithe familiar scenes gone through. At last Jack came 
on. The moment I looked at him, I saw that he had either heard 
Rachel’s words to me or that she bad repeated them to him; at any 
rate he knew all. I was supposed to sit on a stile in the back-ground 
and gaze pensively at the setting sun, until Jack came to me and 
made love in dumb show, while Rachel raved and made herself very 
unpleasant to the benevolent old uncle who is always so anxious (in 
drama) to smooth over any misunderstandings and domestic 
difficulties. 

Jack did not begin a bit as usual; he ought to come towards me 
in a pleading, diffident manner, but this time he looked determined 
and strong. We were not supposed to speak, although, of course, we 
‘generally did so in an undertone. . 
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“You do not believe her?” 

Then he glared at me. Jack has often told me since that I looked 
like a fool just then, as I sat limply on the stile; he says my mouth 
was wide open. Very likely it was. I only know I was thoroughly 
frightened and bewildered. 

“Jack” (the famhiliar name slipped out unawares), “for goodness 
sake don’t look like that, they will notice in front.” -And I tried to 
simper and look pleasantly conscious as usual. 

“T don’t caré who sees,” said Jack, hoarsely, “ what she says is a 
lie,tas big a lie as she is herself. Lucy, trust me,” and he looked at 
me—looked me full in the face. He looked so good, so strong, so 
brave, so true ; and, somehow, I felt that this was what my life was 
made for ; there seemed just then neither future nor past, only the 
present—the fulfilment ! I played with the calico rose I had in my 
hand, I blushed, my eyes swam with tears, and I turned coquettishly 
away ; but it would not do ; those clear grey eyes never left my face. 
I felt their magnetic influence. I stooped. 

“Jack,” I said, “my stage directions say I am to accept you, so— 
there’s our cue—lift me down, and for goodness sake, don’t look so 
idiotically happy.” 

And it did not occur to me until afterwards that I had accepted 
him without waiting to be asked !.- 

L. A. 
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Tragedy Writers and Tragedy Writing 





Cy, S perfect tragedy is one of the noblest productions of human 
nature, so is it capable of giving the mind one of the 
greatest of intellectual entertainments. Seneca said that 
“a virtuous man struggling with misfortunes is such a 
spectacle as gods might look upon with pleasure; and 
such a pleasure it is which one meets with in the repre- 
enninttie of a well-written tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear 
out of our thoughts everything that is mean and little ; they cherish 
and cultivate that humanity which is the ornament of our nature ; 
they soften insolence, soothe affliction, and subdue the mind to the 
dispensations of Providence.” It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in the more civilised nations of the world this phase of the drama 
has met with considerable encouragement. 

According to Aristotle, in the Greek tongue iambic verse is the 
most suitable for tragedy, because while distinguishing the discourse 
from prose, it at the same time approaches more nearly to prose 
than any other form of verse ; “for,” he says, “ we may observe that 
men in ordinary discourse often speak iambics without noticing it.” 
The same observation would apply to English blank verse, which 
often enters into our common rendering, though we may be un- 
conscious of it, and, being a due medium between rhymed verse 
and prose, is well adapted to tragedy. 

It would seem, therefore, as incongruous for an English tragedy 
to be written in rhyme as for a Greek or Latin tragedy to be written 
in hexameters ; and this solecism is more pronounced in plays having 
some acts in rhyme and others in blank verse, which, in the stage’s 
infancy, were considered as two distinct languages. Some writers 
dignified particular similes only with rhyme, all other parts being in 
blank verse ; others, again, concluded every act with two or three 
couplets, which produced a pleasing effect, much as an air aftera 
long recitativo in Italian opera affords the singer a graceful exit. 

In some parts of old tragedy, also, there was a diversity of 
numbers, this being intended to break the monotony of a long- 
continued modulation of voice ; for the same reason in old English 
tragedy a speech frequently closed with a hemistich, although the 
following speaker began a new verse. These abrupt pauses, or 
breakings-off, in the middle of a verse were invariably the rule 
when expression of feeling was necessary, or in striking an attitude. 

Some English poets gave more attention to the style than to the 
sentiments of their tragedies ; their language was noble and sonorous, 
but the sense (or plot) weak, common-place, and discursive. The 
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contrary is found in some ancient tragedies, especially in Corneille 
and Racine, in which the thought is that which elevates and ennobles. 
This defect in English writers was attributed to two causes—want of 
knowledge and experience, and the necessity of complying with 
the taste of the readers of their day, who appear to have been 
better judges of language than of sentiment. A writer of the 
last century cbserved that “it might rectify the conduct both 
of the one and of the other if the writer laid down the whole con- 
texture of his dialogue in plain English before turning it into blank 
verse ; and the reader consider the naked thought of every speech 
when divested of its tragic ornaments. By this means one might 
judge impartially of the thought without being imposed upon by 
the words, and thus determine whether it would be natural or 
sufficiently powerful for the person intended to utter it—whether it 
deserved to shine in a blaze of eloquence, or to shew itself in a 
variety of lights as. are generally resorted to by writers of English 
tragedy.” 

Again, when the thought is high and elevating it becomes obscured 
by harsh-sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced expressions 
with which it is sometimes clothed. Shakespeare is faulty in this 
particular. Aristotle, when discussing the subject, said: “The 
expression ought to be very much laboured in the un-active parts of 
the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narrations, and the like, in 
which the opinions, manners, and passions of men are not represented, 
for these (the opinions, manners, and passions) are apt to be obscured 
by pompous phrases and elaborate expressions.” Horace (who 
borrowed many of his criticisms from Aristotle) evidently had this 
rule in view when writing the following lines :— 

“ Et tragicus plerimque dolet sermone pedestri, 
Telephus et Peleus, cium pauper et exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba.” * 

Among our English poets there were none, perhaps, more perfect 
in tragedy than Lee; he would have done better, however, had he 
not favoured the impetuosity of his genius, but rather had restrained 
it. His thoughts were specially adapted to tragedy, but were so 
obscured in a cloud cf words, that it required some ingenuity to 
trace the line of beauty in them—there was an undeniable fire of 
eloquence, but it was completely hidden by its smoke. Although he 
shone in passionate parts, his forte lay in epithets and metaphors, with 
which his writings abound. ‘The following line in Statira’s speech, 
where she describes the charms of Alexander’s conversation, 
combines a three-fold trait.of being natural, softened, and 
passionate :— 


“Then he would talk : good Gods! how he would talk!” 


The broken phrase, so to speak, in this line, changing the descrip- 
tion of his manner of talking into an admiration of it, is indeed 





* “Tragedians, too, lay by their state to grieve. 
Peleus and Telephus, exiled and poor, 
Forget their swelling and gigantic words.” 
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beautiful, and peculiarly suited to the character of the person that 
speaks it, the simplicity of the words. softening any pride of 
expression. : 

Otway followed nature in the language of his tragedy, shining in 
the passionate parts, perhaps, more than any other English poet— 
matters domestic and familiar giving place to the unreal and far- 
fetched. It has been said that while he was undoubtedly beautiful 
in the more pathetic parts, he fell into the error of a too great 
familiarity of phrases, which, according to Aristotle, would have been 
exalted by dignity of expression. His tragedy of ‘‘ Venice Preserved” 
was considered to have lost its charm from the fact that the chief 
characters were rebels and traitors. Had the hero of this play dis- 
covered the same incentives for the defence of his country. as 
actuated him for its ruin and subversion, the audience would have 
sympathised with and admired the character: but as he was repre- 
sented, it could only be said of him as the Roman historian said of 
Catiline ; “ his fall would have been glorious had be so fallen in the 
service of his country ”"—/(si pro patria sic concidisset). 

In the early part of the eighteenth century there would appear to 
have been some little objection, giving rise to severe criticism, to 
writers of tragedy making Virtue triumphant, and not allowing the 
hero to succumb to his (or her) calamities. This, was the outcome 
of yielding to an opinion held by a powerful few—that there should 
be an equal distribution of reward and punishment,and an impartial 
execution of poetical justice. It was objected to. however, on the 
grounds of having no foundation in nature, reason, or in the practice 
of the ancients. A writer of that period says: “ We find that good 
and evil happen alike toall men on this side of the grave, and as the 
primary design of tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror in 
the minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end if we 
always make Virtue and Innocence happy and successful. What- 
ever crosses and disappointments a good man suffers during the 
progress of the play, they wili make but small impression on our 
minds when we know that in the lest act he is to be rewarded with 
the consummation of all his desires. When we see him in the 
depth of his sorrows and afflictions, we are apt to comfort ourselves 
because we know he will find his way out of them, and however 
great his grief, it will soon terminate in gladness.” 

Ancient writers, for this reason, treated their characters much in 
the same way a8 men are dealt with in every-day life—sometimes 
rewarding virtue, sometimes leaving her to die in despair—accord- 
ing as they found it in the fable they made choice of, or as they 
thought would suit the taste of their audience. Aristotle observes, 
in this connection, that those ending unhappily “always pleased the 
people, and carried away the prize inthe public disputes of the 
stage.” He says, further: “Terror and ‘commiseration leave a 
pledsing anguish in the mind, and fix the audience in such a serious 
composure of thought as is much more lasting and delightful than 
Pa) little transient starts of joy and satisfaction.” 
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‘ It: was at this time asserted that only those English tragedies 
succeeded in which the favourites of the audience sank under their 
calamities ; those in which Virtue was triumphant being disapproved, 
and failures financially. Thus the popular plays were—* The Orphan,” 
“Venice Preserved,” “Alexander the Great,” “Theodosius,” “ All 
for Love,” “ (Edipus,” “Oroonoko,”'and “Othello.” “King Lear” 
was also popular as Shakespeare wrote it, “but,” says a writer at 
the time, “as it is reformed according to the chimerical notion 
of poetical justice, in my humble opinion it has lost half its beauty.” 

A few years later, however, the, public taste underwent a change, 
and the plays which had more pleasant and satisfactory endings were 
freely.patronised, and became more ,popular than those above men- 
tioned ; such, for instance, as “The Mourning Bride,” “ Tamerlane,” 
“ Ulysses,” ‘* Pheedra,” “ Hyppolitus,” and most of Dryden’s. 

These last were followed by an innovation in play-writing, termed 
“tragi-comedy,” which was a purely English introduction. . The 
following stricture will show how it was received :—“ This tragi- 
comedy is one of the most monstrous inventions that ever entered 
into a poet’s thoughts. An author might as well think of weaving 
the adventures of A{neas and Hudibras into one poem as of writing 
such a motley piece of mirth and sorrow.” 

The objections made against tragi-comedy were in some measure 
applied to tragedies having a double plot. “For though the 
grief of the audience be not changed into another passion, as in 
tragi-comedy, it is diverted upon another object, which weakens 
their concern for the principal action, and breaks the tide of sorrow 
by throwing it into different channels.” 

Still another point for the critic’s censure was those speeches 
termed “rants "—which gave vehemence and violence of action where 
not intended by the writer, so as to incite the audience to applause. 
Unnatural exclamations, curses, vows, blasphemies, defiance of man- 
kind, outraging the gods frequently met with a furore of applause, 
such as more natural, eloquent, or sublimely grand thoughts and 
actions could not evoke. A writer says: “As our heroes are gener- 
ally lovers, their swelling and blustering upon the stage recommends 
them to the fair part of the audience. The ladies are wonderfully 
pleased to see a man insulting kings or affronting the gods in one 
scene, and throwing himself at the feet of his mistress in the next. 
Let him behave himself insolently towards the masculine charac- 
ter, and abjectly towards the fair ones, and he at once becomes a 
favourite.” ’ 

As an instance of the foregoing, the hero of the tragedy of 
“ (Edipus” was quietly dismissed, at the end of the third act, after 
rendering the following lines—lines which should move to emotion 
and consequent applause :— 

“To you, good gods, I make my last appeal, 
Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal ; 
If in the maze of Fate I blindly run, 
And backward trod those paths I sought to shun, 


Impute my errors to your own decree : 
My hands are guilty, but my heart is free.” 
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On the other hand, his exit at the end of the fourth act was under 


a thunder of applause, after uttering the-execrations contained in 
the following :— 


“O that as oft I have at Athens seen, 
The stage arise,“ and the big clouds descend ; 
So now, in very deed, I might behold 
This pond’rous globe, and all yon marble roof, 
Meet like the hands of Jove, and crush mankind. 
For all the elements,” &c., &c. 

After a perusal of the foregoing, it will be seen how materially the 
advance of Time has affected the stage—making it more human, 
more elevating, more real. Ranking amongst the highest forms of 
intellectual pleasure, it provides cultured facetiousness, and at the 
same time appeals to the sympathies ; also cultivates a taste for the 
highest grade of the Divine Art, being a school, as it were, for 
the education of music. What would. our forefathers say to look 
upon it now ? 


Ss. 





* There was no stage at Athens until,many years after ‘“‘ @dipus” was written. 
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Plays of the Month. 





“THE BROKEN MELODY.” 


A play, in three acts, by HERBERT KEEN and JAMES LEADER. 
First produced in London, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Thursday evening, July 238th, 1892. 





Paul Borinski .. .. M.A. VAN BIENE. Benneton ... .. .. Mr. LESLIE MURRAY, 
General Ivanoff.. .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Duchesse de Vervier Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
Dickson.. .. .. .. Mr. FRED THORNE. Mrs. Dickson .. .. Mrs. C. BRADLEY. 
Dudley Mortiner .. Mr.Sant MATTHEWS. Hon. Mrs. Spinnaker Miss ADELAIDE GUNN. 
Beaujour .. .. .. Mr. FRaNK Lacy. Princess of Solento .. Miss AIMEE MILLS. 
Doctor Magrath... .. Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY Mabel .. .. .. «s Miss B. HORLOCK. 


Hon. Dick Spinnaker Mr, WILLIAM BENSON. 


Ridicule and melodrama are much like water and a duck’s back. 
There is no drowning to be done that way. Plays of the melo- 
dramatic class there be of which one says, “ Here and there you can 
put your finger on a blot, but,” etc., ete. To place that same finger 
upon all the blots of this piece would, however, suggest the working 
of a typewriter—by a skilled manipulator, too. The mistake the 
authors would seem to have made is that of starting at the wrong 
end, and knowing the literature of the stage too thoroughly. Given 
a masical genius, a ‘cello, and a wife—all highly strung—and a 
necessity for dragging the trio through “long hours of anguish, and 
moments of bliss,” surely an author should not, like a tortured 
school-boy writhing in quadratics, work his way to freedom by 
starting from the answer. Yet this, apparently, has been the course 
adopted by the composers of “The Broken Melody.” The last 
situation must be the return of a truant wife, and a triumphant solo 
on the ’cello to celebrate the happy event. How make her truant, 
yet irreproachable? By supplying self-sacrificing motives for her 
conduct. How explain her husband’s necessary agony? Make him 
believe that she is false. By what means? The evidence of his 
own senses. If she be pure, how burke an immediate explanation ? 
By closing her mouth with a lie. To what purpose? That her 
husband may be driven to divorce her. Why? ' Because he is 
hungered after by another woman, who thereupon takes shape as the 
evil genius of the household, and is made a great lady and patron of 
the Arts, to clear the ground for an unusual intimacy, etc., etc., etc. 
And so the authors hark back through situation after situation, until 
they reach what seems good enough for a starting point, and there 
complete is the drama, which in pretty well every line runs counter 
to average human nature. Like most melodramatists Mr. Keen 
and Mr. Leader have fallen in love with their situations, and to get 
them strong and shapely they have not scrupled to distort the 
puppets that stand for men and women. One good situation they 
have—that of the wife condemned to self-accusing silence, and even 
to denial of her husband, lest by speech she should bring an 
avalanche of (bogus) ills upon his head—but not the most by any 
means is made of it. . The dramatic instinct, too, is visible here and 
there, and once, at least, the introduction of the ’cello is managed 
neatly. But as a work of art, a piece of observation, a study of 
character, the play is worth precisely nothing. M. Van Biene acted 
the genius-hero ‘with well-directed energy. He can be natural in 
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quiet moments, and, needless to say, plays Borinski’s ’cello divinely ; 
bat nature has not endowed him with stage-heroic attributes. 

“‘ Magnetism,” as it is called, he does possess, but the more ordinary . 
favours, presence, dignity, charm, these have been denied him, and 
an unimaginative public resents their absence in heroes. Miss Olga 
Brandon played the evil genius with a fine contempt for all methods 
buat the ultra-natural. -If-she had- but a few good parts, what work 


she might do! And pretty Miss Horlock was a pearl-grey heroine, 
melliloquent and fair. 


“THE CROSS OF HONOUR.” 


A romantic military drama, in five acts, adapted by ARTHUR SHIRLEY and MAURICE GALLY. 
First produced in London at the Koyulty Theatre, on Friday evening, July 29th, 1892. 

André Léonard . Mr. RONALD BAYNE. Colonel Rochemaure.. Mr. LEWIs WILSON. 
General de Hellegarde Mr. A. E. DRINKWATER | Sergeant aaa +. Mr. H. Woop. 
M. de Savignac .. Mr. H. A. SAINTSBURY. Colonel Dardart . . Mr. FREDK. JONES, 
Calmette «+ «oe « My, WILLIAM BONNEY. Francois... . -» Mr. EDWARD THANE, 
Dr. Léonard.. .. .. Mr. GEORGE MALLETT. | Adrienne Del: aporte «» Miss LILIAN REVELL. 
Dr Delaporte .. .. ‘Mr. DoUGLAS GOKLON. Marie. Miss MARY JOCELYN. 
Antoine Chautard .. Mr. W. CHKESMAN. Countess ce Bellegarde Mrs. DALMAINE, 
Dominique .. .. .. Mr,H. NELSON. 





Lots of battle, murder, and sudden death; alarums, excursions, 
thrills, night-mares, and epileptic fits; all highly coloured and 
highly entertaining—as befits a drama of the good old sort—these 
are the attractions “of the new play. The adaptors have done their 
work well. From M. Léopold Stapleaux’s drama “ Le. Coucou,” 
produced at the Beaumarchais in 1889, they have extracted a vastly 
exciting play, so well-knit and absorbing as almost to be actor-proof. 
French. it was and French it is, in style and sentiment, but some- 
thing of its Frenchiness has been lopped away. “Ma mére” for 
example now finds herseli very properly inthe shade. More manliness 
and less hysteria is the rule. And André happily carries with him a 
supply of that excellent pick-me-up, British self-restraint. His 
sufferings are very similar to Laroque’s in “A Man’s Shadow.” 
The bastard son of Madame de Bellegarde, André—like Bab-Ballad 
Hongree, a Lieutenant of Chassoores—pays a clandestine visit to his 
mother, and in finding her loses his father, whom de Savignac 
(a lax Commissary of Police) murders in his absence. The evidence 
of a Cuckoo-clock—manipulated by the unrighteous Commissary— 
and a sum of money found on André are likely to bring, the 
innocent to an inglorious end, for he cannot account for his move- 
ments on the night of the murder without implicating his General’s 
wife and his own mother; but this is “ Ma Mére’s” opportunity, 
and her confession clears him. The Commissary is convicted by 
means of a necklace, and, promptly overtaken by a convenient and 
theatrically impressive epilepsy, retires raving mud; and Mahree 
—that is Adrienne—is clasped ecstatically to the guileless heart of 
Hongree—that is, André—the Lieutenant of Chassoores. Openings 
for simple emotional work abound, and in several instances were 
taken every, advantage of. Mr. H. A. Saintsbury advanced his 
position materially. He is a young actor of whom much may be 
expected. As yet he is undisciplined, but his force and courage are 
unquestionable, and his Machiavellian Commissary was illuminated 
by one or two flashes of imagination. Mr. Ronald Bayne exhaled 
Virtue, aggressive virtue, as heroes always do. Mr. William Bonney, 
the young character-actor who has thought for himself several times 
in the “ Independent ” plays, repeated the experiment as an advocate, 
whom he represented in curiously naturalistic fashion. And Mrs. 
Dalmaine, though a little over-weighted, infused some tenderness 
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into the’ Countess, and wrapped that erring lady round with a 
mantle of becoming dignity. 


“THE LIGHTS OF HOME.” 


A drama, in five acts, by ROBERT BUCHANAN and GeorcGe R. Sims. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, on Saturday evening, July 30th, 1892. 


Philio Carrington .. Mr. KYRLE BELLEW. Jim Chowne .. .. Mr. LIONEL RIGNOLD. 
Edgar Garfield .. .. Mr. C4aRLEs DALTON. Captain’Petherick .. Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL. 
Arthur Tredgol4 -» Mr.@ W. CockBuRN. Lieut Williamson, R.N. Mr. Taomas Kineston. 
Jack Stebbing .. .. Mr. WIL7UIE DREW. Sybil Gartield’ .. .. Miss EVRLYN MILLARD 
Joe Pendred -» «» Mr. J. NORTRCOTE, Tress Purvis. .. .. Mrs. P. CAMPBELL. 
Ned’Parsons .. .. Mr. W. NORTHCOTE. Mrs. Purvis... .. .. Mrs. H. LKIGH.; 

Jim Atkins .. .. .. Mr. H. Coorer. Mra. Petherick .. .. Miss ETHEL Hops, 
Dave Purvis +. «- Mr. W. A. ELLIOTT. Martha Widgeon .. Miss CLARA JECKS. 


From one point of view, a remarkable drama ; a very remarkable 
achievement ! ' Neither to Mr. Sims nor to Mr. ‘Buchanan is it given 
to presenta personal resemblance to the late Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, but 
their joint career in melodramatics surely has been foreshadowed by 
hisin'politits. In the startling appearance of the young Commoner of 
1837: there is nothing to suggest Mr. “ Dagonet” and his brother 
“Bard ”—if photography lie not. - The bottle-green frock coat, the Dick 
Swiveller‘ waistcoat, the network of glittering chains, the large- 
fancy-pattern pantaloons, the black: “ muffler” tie—“ above which 
no shirt coilar was visible”—these impressive details of the famous 
picture find no counterpart in the portraits of the twin dramatists 
to-day. Nor can either of them boast of “a countenance lividly 
pale, set out by a pair of intensely black eyes, and a broad forehead 
overhung by clustering ringlets of coal-black hair, combed‘ away 
from the right temple and falling in bunches of well-oiled ringlets 
over his left cheek.” In Disraeli’s reception by the Commons—his 
New Critics—and in the dramatists’ by theirs—the Intellectual 
Intolerants—is distinguishable, however, the same note of baffling deri- 
sion, and one may readily conceive their echoing the prediction of the 
dandy-politician :—“ The time will come when you will hear me.” 
Now that time has come. From the least sympathetic of quarters 
their drama has wrung a grudging and halting praise, and for this 
reason does it claim recognition as a remarkable piece of work. In 
outline it is a lusty, shapely member of what Mr. Pinero has 
called “the family of Falsely Accused,” but several striking features 
betray its near relationship with some of Dickens’ beautiful 
creations. This fact it is, perhaps,'‘which accounts for the rout of 
the Intolerants. One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 
and reconciles even the Old Critics and the New. And a touch of 
nature undoubtedly there is in the new version of Steerforth’s 
seduction of Little Em’ly, and Dan Peggotty’s shame and vengeance. 
The betrayal of Tress Purvis by Arthur Tredgold and his accidental 
death ‘at her father’s hands, form the secondary plot. They aré the 
broom, so to speak, which clears the way for Carrington’s elopement 
with’ Sybil, and the inevitable accusation of murder, without which 
no hero’s honeymoon can be complete. In the eyes of the audience, 
however, this Little Em’ly episode is the drama, and but for the 
general.opinion that the nominal heroes and heroines must now-a- 
days be of gentle birth, the whole play might well have dealt with 
iv and it alone. ‘THe characters of Tress and Dave are drawn with a 
firm yet tender hand,'and the confession of her fall to her old play- 
mate, Carrington—with the ensuing scene of her father's horror, 
grief, and forgiveness—is in language and in treatment worthy of 
comparison with the famous scene in “Olivia.” Mrs. Patrick Ca 
bell and Mr. W, A. Elliott create a fine effect in these parts. Mrs. 
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Campbell’s nervous frame vibrates with emotion. Her artistic 
instinct serves her truly. In her picture of Tress she is never at 
fault. Of singular pathos, of unutterable mournfulness, exquisite 
in womanly feeling is her playing in the great scene; and for Mr.’ 
Elliott’s strong, sturdy, earnest work almost equal praise is due. 
Only a great actor could do more with Dave than he does, and Dave, 
it may be said, is a part not unworthy of a Willard ora Tree. Mr. 
Bellew lavishes upon the Adelphines refinements and natural 
touches to which they have been unaccustomed since Mr. Alexander 
left the house. His share is an admirable contribution of art, 
and in partnership with Miss Millard—the prettiest heroine we 
have, and one, moreover, with a throbbing heart in her bosom—he 
so dignified the episode of Carrington’s return from a supposed 
watery grave, that a note of genuine pathos was clearly struck. 
Quaint Mrs. Leigh, sprightly Miss Jecks, and the inimitable Mr. 
Rignold raise mountains of laughter from molehiils of humour, and 
Mr. Bruce Smith and Mr. Emden must be credited with some of the 
success, their exceptionally beautiful pictures of coast scenery, and a 
marvellously realistic wreck scene, furnishing an excuse for any 
Intellectual Intolerant to pay a second and a third visit to a moving 


play that is by far the most interesting melodrama since “ The 
Silver King.” 


“THIS WORLD OF OURS.” 


A drama, in four acts, by SEYMOUR HICKs. 


First produced in London at the Pavilion Theatre, Monday evening, August Ist, 1892. 

Sir George Ormsley .. Mr. FRANK GILLMORE. { Graham... .. .. .. Mr. J.SmyTa. 
Richard Guerdon .. Mr. Bassxrt Rok. } Spencer.. .. .. .. Mr. F. TYRRELL. 
Bobby Brownlow .. Mr. Lyrron Grey, | James .. .. .. .. Mr.JOHN SKILTON. 
Nicholas Lynch.. .. Mr. W. KE. SHINK. | Policeman .. .. .. Mr. W. JONSON. 
Gustave La Coste .. Mr.G.MAYEUR. | Gladys La Coste... .. Miss V. THORNYCROFT. 
Mr.) Hopkins -. «» Mr. HENRY W. BRAME. Minnie Hythe .. .. Miss EMILY ROCHELLE. 
Lord Marmaduke i ‘ _ = Araminta Hopkins .. Miss WESTMACOTY. 

| es Mr. Moys# SUMMERS. | Jeanne Gauticr.. .. Miss MAUD MILTON. 
Policeman .. .. .. Mr. H. PERT. } 


In this world of ours,a gentleman who is a baronet will—nay 
must, since its inevitableness is the true test of action in a play— 
find an old sweetheart the wife of a blackmailer, and marry her upon 
that person’s reported decease. The blackmailer must then inevitably 
turn up to extract a consideration for his silence, and be inevitably 
confronted by a previous wife, whom Fate must inevitably have 
driven into service as her successor’s maid. There can be but one 
thing for her to do, in this world of ours: drive a knife into his 
back—a knife inevitably marked with the baronet’s name—and thus 
bring the inevitable accusation against an innocent man. What, in 
this world of ours, must be the inevitable end of a murderess like 
her? Mr. Seymour Hicks can show. She must—there is no other 
course open to her—entrust her marriage lines to a villain, fall out 
with him, and get her life beaten out of her in the third round of an 
up-and-down fight, for which a baronet’s lady’s-maid is inevitably 
qualified—in this world of ours. Meanwhile, what must the baronet 
inevitably be doing? Why, disguising himself as a stage Jew, in 
order to protect his wife when she penetrates to the villain’s lair, 
in the hope of obtaining information, which will be supplied by 
the villain’s inevitably comic “pal,” when at the last he rounds 
upon the villain, as in this world of ours it was inevitable that 
he would. This transcript from life is understood to have attracted 
some attention in the provinces. With a certain class, the man and 
woman fight would render that inevitable. The chief thing to be 
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regretted, however, is that a merciless fate should have rendered in- 


evitable the conception of such a scene, or the writing of such a play 
—in this world of ours. 


“A LOST SHEEP.” 


A farcical comedy, in three acts, by WALTER PARKE and ARTHUR SHIRLEY. 
First produced in London at the Opera Comique on Saturday afternoon, July 30th, 1892. 


Josiah Duckweed .. Mr. A. Woop. | Mrs. Blacklock .. .. Mrs. B. NELSON. 
Athanasius .. . Mr.ORLANDO BARNETT Ada Mayfield .. .. Miss F. TYRRELL, 

Capt. Robert Rowser Mr. JULIAN CRoss. | DonnaLola.. .. .. Miss LowrHER. 

Don Domingo .. .. Mr.G@. KE, BELLAMY. | Donna Xarifa .. .. Miss MARY MORDAUNT. 
Major Bangs o. ee Mr. 9. BURT. | Miss Dedshott .. .. Miss H. Cross. 

“Big Drink” .. .. Mr. T. VERNER. | Madame Dazzle... .. Miss STELLA BROOKE. 
Donald Macgrab -» Mr. KARDLEY TUKNER..' Eliza .. .. .. .. Misa JULIA WARDEN. 


Bitter exception was taken in some quarters to Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s comedy, “ The Silver Shield,” and the same kind of feeling 
will be aroused by this farce. It is something of a slight to Mr. 
Grundy’s work—brilliantly witty and of Scribe-like ingenuity—to 
mention it in one breath with “ A Lost Sheep,” but the plays in con- 
junction suggest some curious reflections. Both are guilty of lifting 
a veil, and letting the public behind the scenes. Now there is 
nothing very novel in that, inasmuch as every play lifts the veil 
upon something. One will betray the etiquette of the thieves’ 
kitchen ;. another disclose the methods of the fashionable forger_; 
from this we may take a lesson in abduction, from that learn how 
to poison with impunity. But the two in question tear down that 
particularly sacred curtain which veils the public performer from 
the public eye, and do it in a way that gives offence. The histrion 
and the “circussian” are dear tous. Around them we are permitted to 
weave a web of romance. We like to think of them as nobler beings 
than stockbrokers, lawyers, doctors, civil servants and critics—who 
make up the bulk of our world. And if anything creeps out to the 
detriment of that nobility, we feel sad. It is as though someone 
had depreciated the art of Sir Frederick Leighton, or sniffed at the 
poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris. A pet idol isin danger. In a book we 
can laugh at the little indignities of “the profession.” Crummles 
and his commercialism, we can suffer gladly. The thought of Miss 
Fotheringay and the cheap mechanism which served her for soul, 
will leave no sting. But the reason is that they are ina book. Ata 
pinch we can profess disbelief in mere scribes, and take refuge in 
the assurance of that stil) small voice within us, that a beautiful shell 
must have a pearl inside. When, however, we see our divinities in 
the flesh represented by their constant associates as petty and mean 
—not to say downright dishonest—through and through, it is another 
matter. That picture we cannot disregard. And so displeasing is it 
that, like the British matron confronted by another kind of nudity, 
we snort in disgust and turn our backs. Had Mr. Parke and Mr. 
Shirley omitted to utilise the circus element in their “ Lost Sheep,” 
the farce would have been merely a poor specimen of that old-as- 
the-hills piece in which a young innocent breaks from leading strings, 
and goes the pace like a fool. But by the introduction of dancers 
and bull-fighters and fifth-rate Buffalo Bills, all exhibited in a most 
unflattering light, they take pains to drag our idols in the sawdust, 
and damn themselves. One cannot deny that the fooling provokes 
laughter, but the laughs have an odd sound—from being on the 
wrong side of the mouth, perhaps. Mr. Barnett, Mr. Cross, and 
Mr. Bellamy acted well, with humour and with force, and Miss 
Warden was quite admirable; but the fun ebbed away in spite of 
them. . ; 
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amateur 
Florence Wade redeemed the conventional parted lovers from insignificance. 
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“The Jealous Wife” of George Colman needs handling as delicate as does 
the jealous wife of John Smith or William Brown—if she is to keep us enter- 
tained. Her jealousy must never be quite sincere. She must not suffer, 
though the symptoms she exhibits.be reconcilable with the theory of suffering. 
That is to say, her jealousy, must be for our amusement, not for her own pain. 
Now this requires a skilful touch, and when in addition it is considered that 
Mrs. Oakley must be handsome (or we shall suspect her husband, as she,does), 
charming (or her transporte will assault deaf ears), and refined (else will the 
discord suggest fish-fags-and Billingsgate), the task lying before the actress is 
seen to be no trivial one. ‘To say that Miss Rose Edouin (Mrs. Lewis) fulfilled 


-all these conditions would be to say too much, but no serious exception can he 


taken to the performance arranged to re-introduce her to the English stage, at 
the Strand .Theatre..on.the 26th July... Miss Edouin has a pleasant gift of 
comedy, knows all the telling bits of “business”. by which the Pritchards and 
the Kitty-Clives attained distinction in the’ part, and is generally capable of at- 
tracting attention while she is on: the stage. Sometimes: an air curiously old- 
fashioned pervaded’ manner, tone, and method—an air whose formality seemed 


Jess of antique nature than of antiquated art—but in this relation one must 
.recall the frightful consequences of “ Playing Old Comedy in too Modern a 


Spirit,” and utter the comment under one’s breath. A single point of any im- 
portance rose to the surface as one watched and listened—and yawned... This 


‘presently took shape as a doubt whether Mra. Oakley—or rather this Mrs. 
_Oakley—was a Jealous Wife at all. Mr. Swinburne is the great authority on 


Jealousy’ and Envy, and the gulf that lies between; as his volume of 
Miscellanies, and the essay therein on Charles Reade, will demonstrate. It 
would be a satisfaction to get his opinion upon Miss Edouin's—and, indeed, 
upon the deceased Colman’s—representation of the nobler passion ; for to the 
unsophisticated it seems possible to trace between it and a paltry kind of Envy 
a very dangerous resemblance. The support—if so it may be called—enjoyed 
by Miss Edouin was wobbly in the extreme. Courtly Mr. Herbert Flemming 
played Oakley with rare comedy insight and restraint, and exhibited an un- 
suspected mastery over the airs and graces of the eighteenth century gentle- 
man; and Mr. Beauchamp the impregnable gallantly withstood the desperate 
assault of the Major—a desperately. bad character. But at the doings of the 
rest—excepting perhaps the prettily shy efforts of a pretty débutante, Miss 
Marie Brooke—arose the Bitter Cry of Outcast Critics, whose torture, like 
Eugene Aram’s, was extreme. 


At this matinée was produced for the first time an effective little piece, called 
‘The Postman,” by Mr. Edgar Pemberton. The title reveals the play. A 


‘worthy old letter-carrier, quite at the head of his profession, with the best of 
‘motives opens a letter addressed, as he thinks, to his daughter, suffers (semi- 


comic) agonies' over this betrayal of trust, and preaches a sermon—useful to 
postmen—upon his own fall. Mr. W. Edouin, employing his’ whole battery of 
comic arts, worked up his audience into a condition bordering on enthusiasm ; 
and Miss Lillie Belmore, as is her wont, created a vivid impression in the 
tiniest of parts—that of a rural maid-of-all-work. 


Upon the Opera Comique being re-opened on the 30th July, with a 


‘“ variety entertainment,” no less than four one-act trifles were produced. Of 
_ these two, “ The Understudy,” by Miss Bessle, and “The Bab-Ballad-Monger,” 


by Mr. Lindo, owed their existence to Mr. Frank Lindo's mimetic powers ; his 


extraordinary imitations of Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. Tree furnishing the 
raison d'etre, the humour, and the interest. The remaining two, “ Marriage 


Bells,” an Mr. Herbert Gough, and ‘“‘ Music at Home,” rose but little above 
evel. In the former, however, the acting of Mr. Dana and Miss 


‘What may and what may not be, treated on the stage is still a moot point. 


‘Lady Teazle may venture to the rooms of Mr. Surface and have her gown 
“handled with an open suggestion of indelicacy, and not a soul but will smugly 
‘ applaud ;- but if Dr. Rank refers in a meaning voice to some stockings belong- 


ing’ to ‘Mrs,. Helmer, outraged indeed are the virtuous.. In “ Hamlet,” jn 
“ Faust,” in “ Henry VIII,” spirits galore can walk the Earth—and, parentheti- 
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cally, make the Dread Unseen ridiculous—and none will protest. Let the 
Belgian Shakespeare, however, recruit Death for his theatrical corps and the 
“unco’ guid” are rolling horror-stricken eyes immediately. So that no one can 
say where we are in this matter. But if any rule can with certainty be laid 
down, this can—that fantasies of the breed of “ Dresden China,” produced at. 
a Vaudeville matinée on Thursday, July 21st, are not for the footlights- 
The Langs, and the Dobsons, and the Arcadian begetters of “ Lady Nicotines ” 
—gentlemen all of quaint and tender fancies—could make a pretty essay or a 
graceful piece of verse out of the awakening of two Dresden figures, their stiff 
flirtations, passionate encounters, and irreparable fall and smash ; but what is 
good between boards is rarely so on them. Actors are too heavy handed in 
dealing with fairy tales. They are bound to destroy cherished convictions. 
Their attractive humanity—the chief reason for their embracing an actor’s 
career—becomes a barrier. Conceive a Strepkon with a hearty Yorkshire 
accent, or a Phyllis with a ravishing Bawston twang. Miss Kate Ruskin and 
Mr. H. F. Edgar wore their tasteful clothes right tastefully, but there was the 
beginning and the end. 





The same afternoon a very different piece by the same authors, Miss Alice 
Chapin and Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant, was tried with rare success. Painful with 
the ugliness of naked truth, ‘‘ Shame” is as powerful an essay in the realistic 
drama as any yet achieved by English writers. A benevolent medical man, 
Dr. Conway, befriends a despairing outcast, and thus diverts her intention of 
suicide. Her tale involves betrayal, desertion, and the consequent death of 
her child. The Doctor urges her to return to her father and live down the 
shame and infamy, begging her to hear what he feels sure will be the confirm- 
atory advice ;of his young partner, a pattern of all the virtves. Enter the 
partner. Mutual recognition of victim and hypocrite-victor. The young 
medico offers the reparation of marriage. It is refused with scorn, and the 
woman goes out into the night to win back her father’s love and her own self- 
respect. Miss Alice Chapin, Mr. Frank Gillmore, and Mr. Herbert Flemming 
were the actors, but none of them were bold enough for this style of work- 
Persistent underplaying was indulged in, and a disturbing preference for the 
sentimental, which should find no place in a play of this class. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





THE OLD STAGERS AT CANTERBURY. 

Canterbury, like Christmas, comes but once a year, and more than once I 

_ have thanked the gods it was so. A dozen years ago the “function” (for we 
are nothing if we are not “society” at Canterbury) was worse than-a little 
slow, feebler than a little weak. The Miss Rorkes were dragged, fair and 
smiling captives, at the chariot wheels of their temporary conquerors, but all 
in vain. Even with this attraction the show was dull. .Could one’s eyes have 
rested upon them alone, this would have remained undreamt, unsaid. In “ The 
Palace of Truth” the delicious coquettishness, for example,of Miss Kate Rorke’s 
Azema, the pulsing passion of Mirza, as played by her beautiful sister Mary, 
will remain a memory that nothing can efface. But as at Burlington House, 
in feasting upon the loveliness of let ussay G. F. Watts’ ethereal “ Dawn,” we 
become conscious of marring influences in the Friths and the Petties and the 
such-likes that hedge it in and jostle it, so it was impossible to do full justice 
to the charm of those enchanting Rorke effects for the crude colouring and 
blotchy style of the artists around them. All this, however, was the best part 
of a dozen years ago, and since that time much has happened. The Home 
Rule of which the Old Stagers had then but the haziest notion has become an 
accomplished fact. A wave of democracy has swept over them. No longer 
are they content to rely for their well-being upon an alien race of victorious 
actors. They have learned to look after their own affairs. Fresh blood has 
been admitted to the Council-chamber. Revolutionary enterprise appears— 
wearing a constrained and awkward expression just at present—at the beard. 
And all things, as in certain Revelations was expressly hinted some centuries 
since, “‘ make for change.” “Upon this the Old Stagers are to be congratulated. 
It is a triumph, no whit less, for a close corporation of fifty-one years’ exist- 
ence to discover the secret of rejuvenescence, and, having discovered it, to 
experiment upon themselves. Ten years ago they ambled along in the wake 
of progress, to-day they lead the van. Formerly when in want of an actor 
they took him anywhere—from among the select crowd of Old Stagers. If he 
happened to fit the part, well and good. If a ludicrous misfit, it did not matter. 
His Old Stagership excused him. These antiquated notions are recognised no 
more. Now, to complete a cast, they will scour (if necessary) the highways 
and hedges, seeking whom they would devour, aud when they have found him, 
they compel him to come in. “The Magistrate,” their trump card this year, 
is a case in point. Once upon a time, Cis Farringdon, the enfant terrible, the 
bane of Mr. Posket's innocent little life, would have fallen to Herr Scrobbs, 
the beau ideal of a blonde dragoon—to dapper “ Colonel Naghi,’” the courtier 
born, with courtliness oozing from his mobile hands—or to ‘‘ The MacFingon,” 
best type of Young England, and Lucas Malet’s model, I could well believe, 
for her Launcelot in “ The Wages of Sin.’ The part might even have gone 
to “The McUsquebaugh ” or ‘‘Il Capitano Gucini,” on the plea that it must 
be made funny, and a protest would have anticipated Mr. Walker, London, 
with an “Oh, it’s nothing : anybody could do ii.” But now are other prin- 
ciples in force. The actor it is understood should bear a close resemblance to 
his part. And the Stagers specially press into their service a Mr. “E. V. E. 
Hosier,” for this character of Cis, and chiefly by the aid of his buoyancy, 
supplementing. the rich ripe comedy of the leader of their Old Guard—Mr. 
“Oliver Twist ”—marked out by nature for the part of the harassed Mr. 
Posket—they not only break, but pulverise all previous records, and leave upon 
critical as well as friendly minds the impression of a genuine artistic achieve- 
ment. Apart from this comparatively novel policy ot fitting the actor with a 
part, and the part with an actor (an actor, please observe), the most noticeable 
thing about the Stagers this year was their sensitive appreciation of change. It 
was James Hinton, I fancy, who wrote on “ The Philosophy of Change,” and 
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his work would repay many &@ manager—amateur or otherwise—if he would 
condescend to buy and read it. Colonel Ingersoll once pointed out that it was 
hard on the Israelites, after their many years’ diet of manna, to have the sky 
rain brickbats because they asked for a chop. The thirst for a change is 
common to the Gentile and the Jew, and the Stagers fully realise the fact. 
This year they took unusual pains to meet the want. For the sentimental 
there was “ Young Mrs. Winthrop,” preceded by “ The Duchess of Bayswater,” 
and for tle frivolous Mr. Pinero's “ The Magistrate,” with a kind of appetiser 
in Mr. Walkes’s sparkling “Show of Hands.” Now that was not far short of 
an ideal bill for the four nights which make up the Old Stagers’ week, and, 
better still, it broughtout the strength of the acting. In the minor plays there 
was hut little chance for this, of course. “The Duchess ” showed Mr. Alan 
Mackinnon in Brookfield’s old part as what we have all long known him to be, 
an excellent light comedian, and Mrs. Leston asa droll successor to Miss Rose 
Leclerq ; and the too-brief satire on palmistry introduced Mrs. Charles Sim as 
an Old Stager. But in the heavier pieces, more was done for ‘the honour and 
glory of the troupe, Of Mr. « Oliver Twist”—or to give him his. more 
familiar title, Mr. Quintin Twiss—as Mr. Posket, I have spoken, but this per- 
formance, ingenious and diverting as it was, was not to be com red with his 
Boxton Scott in the harrowing domesticities of Bronson Howard's fancy. Not 
80 very many weeks ago, we had an emphatic protest against “ catastrophic 
babies,” one of the trade marks, so Mr. Walkley thought, of the New Drama. 
But babies who precipitate the dramatic catastrophe were before ever the New 


tion of the Winthrops a success. Of him, too, as of Mr. Walkley’s New Drama- 
tist, “one may say what Paul Reymond says of the venerable bore in Le Monde 
ot ’On S'ennuie, “il joue du cadavre,”—he’ makes great play with the corpse.” 
Such play indeed that most eyes I think were dim when the curtain came down 


tion. Mr. Twiss had. the best chance here, for Buxton Scott is drawn with 
plenty of humour too, as anyone who recalls Mr.. Arthur Cecil in the part will 
remember, but others earned a good word, to say the least, Mr. “ Dodson Fogg,’ 
“M. Lafite,"jand Mr. “ Benjamin Banjo,” filling the parts of Douglas, Dick, and 
Herbert, pleasantly and naturally. if with no peculiar ability. The actresses 
were all that could be wished, it goes without saying ; for the Stagers are 
lavish in this direction, No tenderer heroine than Miss Marie Linden can 
exist. . Face, voice, and figure, inspire the warmest sympathy. The blind girl of 


Mis Ethel Norton might without injustice be mentioned in the same breath 


Yankee wife. The ensemble in this piece was far superior to that in “ The 
Magistrate,” Lut this result was not unexpected. It is easier to play domestic 
drama than farce, more especially Pinerotic farce, which demands a kind of 
passion for rehearsal to which amateurs are rarely victims. Without Mr. 
Twiss and the new recruit, ‘“‘ Mr. Hosier,” the lighter play would have worn very 
ragged and patchy, despite, or perhaps because of the inclusion in the cast of 
all the stars in the Stagers’ firmament ; and it would be by no ineans a bad plan, 
seeing how many able actors they possess, for the Club to try a triple bill. A 
series of shortplays would show off their second best men to better advantage 
than these long-cast farces. In the latter the talents get a little jumbled, 
and a Talent jumbled is a useless, if not actually a dangerous, thing. 


» 
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Musical - Notes. 





“HASTE TO THE WEDDING.” 


Comic Opera, libretto by W. S. GILBERT, music by GEO. GRossMITH. Produced at the Criteriom 
Theatre, July 27th, 1892. 


Woodpecker Tapping. Mr. FRANK WyatTrT. | Maj-Gen.Bunthunder Mr. 8. VALENTINE. 
Uncle Bopaddy .. Mr. BLAKKLEY. | Captain Dapp .. .. Mr. F. ATHERLEY. 
Duke of Turniptop -» Mr. D.S. JAMES. The Marchioness .. Miss ELLIS JEFFREYS, 
Cousin Foodie .. .. Mr. GkOsSMITH, junr. Anna Maria Maguire Miss M. STUDHOLME. 
Maguire .. .. ... Mr. LIONEL BrouGH, Bella eee: Miss SYBIL CARLISLE. 
Wilkinson .. .. .. Mr. Percy BRoUGH, Patty Miss H. CROFTON. 
CYIPHO 22 sc - ee Mr. WELTON DALk. | Mrs. L.'Bunthunder.. Miss D. Forb. 


This is a new version of “ Le Chapeau de Paille d’Italie.” The 
story became familiar nearly twenty years ago, under the title of 
the “ Wedding March,” at the Court Theatre, and it was afterwards 
played with success by Miss Lydia Thompson’s Company at the 
Folly. Mr. Gilbert has now refurbished the piece, and invested it 
with humour of the approved Savoyard type, while Mr. Grossmith 
has supplied it with music of a kind which is already associated in 
* our minds with Mr. Gi!bert’s whimsical lyrics. It is impossibie to 

criticise Mr. Grossmith asa musician. We owe him too great a debt 
of gratitude as an entertainer to allow of the expression of an un- 
biassed opinion when he appears in a new capacity. ‘Therefore let 
it suffice that, in his own words, “his music steers a middle course, 
between the inspirations of a Wagner and the strains of a barrel- 
organ,” and that his audiences thoroughly appreciate his attempt to 
supply the place of Sir Arthur Sullivan. The cast is not very strong 
from a vocal point of view, but the little piece goes well enough to 
keep a holiday audience in good humour from beginning to end, 
thanks to a very spirited interpretation of all the leading parts. 

The Criterion seems bent on reproducing the humour of a bygone 
generation, and for a curtain-raiser to Gilbert and Grossmith’s play 
a forgotten operetta of Offenbach has been revived. ‘“ Poor Migno- 
nette” isthe “ Pomme d’Api,” in a version due apparently to an 
American hand, since it contains an expression or two not yet 
naturalised on this side of the Atlantic. The music of this piece is 
not Offenbach at his best, but it is full of the characteristic “ spiritu- 
ous and abandoned ” scoring with which the composer of “La Belle 
Héléne” used to delight us. It includes, moreover, one really 
beautiful song, and a trio which is as fresh as on the day it was 
written. 


Musical Notes in August are apt to partake of the nature either of 
reminiscence or of forecast. As Shelley observed to the Skylark :— 


“ We look before and after 
And pine for what is not.” 
The only events of the month are those which happened five 
weeks ago. And in the dearth of actual incidents, mere matters of 
opinion come to assume an importance which they could not claim 
at a busier time of theyear. Lord Dysart’s views on dress regula- 
tions at the opera, Mr. Cowen’s opinions on committees of manage- 
ment, Mr. Statham’s objections to the balance of tone in the modern 
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orchestra, the protest of the voice trainers in general against M. 
Maurel’s supposed heresies—these are the things with which the 
musical world interests itself during the time when the serious 
business of producing new works is laid aside. Nor are they alto- 
gether trivial matters in themselves. Mr. Cowen’s unfortunate dis- 
putes—first with the Leeds Committee, and secondly with the 
Philharmonic directors—raise questions which directly affect the 
welfare of musical organisations: In the case of the Leeds dispute 
the issue is unfortunate, because it deprives us, for some time at all 
events, of the hearing of the composers’ latest work ; but no one can 
affect sorrow that in both cases the committees are left masters of 
the field. Doubtlessa committee is not, as a rule, so well able to 
judge of the details which go to make up a perfect performance of 
a work as is a conductor. A committee chooses artists wita an eye 
rather to their “ drawing ” powers than to their special fitness for the 
part, and even the Leeds Committee—if we may judge from 
the programme of the forthcoming Festival—is not particular about 
allotting the part of Elijah to a bass singer, if the engagement of a 
baritone does not fit in with other arrangements. Again, a manag- 
ing body is apt to have its ideas as to the necessary length of 
rehearsals seriously modified by considerations of expense, while 
the conductor, who has art and efficiency alone in view, can see the 
musical necessities of the case more clearly. But when this is said, 
there remain two very serious considerations. In the first place it 
does not appear possible for music to be carried on in England 
except by means of organisations governed by a representative 
body ; and it is inevitable that in such organisations those who pro- 
vide the funds should likewise control their application. In the 
secoud place the system of autocracy has been tried and found want- 
ing. For years Costa wielded the kind of despotism which Mr. 
Cowen would doubtless like to wield now, and the result was the 
petrifaction of all artistic impulses in England for many years. 
Therefore whatever be the particular merits of the two disputes in 
which Mr. Cowen has been concerned, and however much we may 
sympathise with his personal motives, we cannot disguise the fact 
that it is better for musical interests on the whole that he should not 
have succeeded in imposing his will on the Leeds Committee and 
the Philharmonic directors. 


“ Catechism of Musical History.” Second Part. Dr. H. Riemann. (Augener 
and Co). 

By the issue .of this Second Part the publishers have made accessible to 
English readers the best history of music ever written in short compass. 
Scarcely any fauit is to be found with it except in regard to what it excludes, and 
its limits are so confined that a good deal is excluded, of necessity. Nothing is 
said about the forms of music for pianoforte solo, which occupy such an im- 
portant place in present day concerts, and modern developments of the 
symphony have to. be dismissed with a few lines of comment. The biblio- 
graphy also is meagre, and takes so little notice of English works that even 
Grove’s Dictionary is not mentioned.. But allowing the excuse of want of 
space for omissions like these, there is nothing but commendation to be ex- 
pressed for the work in itself and for the manner in which the publishers have 
presented it to the English reader. 


Elementary Principles of Music for Public Schools. By E.D. Rendall. (Novello 
and Co). 
This is a very excellent selection of four and two-part songs, prefaced by a 


few brief chapters on the elements of music. It seems admirably adapted for 
class instruction. 
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“Tristan and Isolde”: A musical explanation, by Albert Heintz; and 7he 
Meistersingers, by the same. Translated by Constance Bache. (Novello & Co.) 

The appearance of these little volumes is very timely, and they will no 
doubt have been found in the hands of many among the audience during the 
recent season of German opera. Better still if they be carefully studied before 
another season. Mr. Heintz goes through the whole score, phrase by phrase, 
referring every passage to its origin in one or other of the leading motives 
out of which the whole work is built up. It is impossible that anyone can do 
this for himself even at the second or third hearing of the work, and, there- 
fore, these little guide books are simply invaluable to those who wish not 
merely to adore Wagner, but to understand him. 

“ Le Chant rénové par la Science.” By V.Maurel. (Paris: Quinzard.) 

This is a republication in pamphlet form of a lecture delivered by M. Maurel 
at Milan in June last. It is is in the nature of a preface to agreat work which 
is to remodel the Science of Voice, and the Art of using it. A further instal- 
ment of the same work was delivered in the form of a lecture at the Lyceum 
on the 10th of last month. M. Maurel is a great artist, and what he has to say 
on the subject of his own art must necessarily be of the greatest interest ; but, 
so far, his deliverances have been merely introductory, and it would be unfair, 
even if it were possible to criticise them, until we have before us a more 
detinite statement, not only of his objections to previous systems, but of the 
new methods by which he proposes to replace them. Notwithstanding the 
unequalled precision of the language in which he writes, M. Maurel does not 
by any means succeed in conveying a definite meaning, and it would be very 
easy to attach to some of his propositions a meaning which he may hereafter 
disclaim. He complains, and with truth, that since the discovery of the 
laryngoscope by Garcia little or no progress has been made ; that we still con- 
tinue to learn and to teach on the same haphazard no-system as before, with 
the chance of producing an artist or of ruining a voice, according as the pupil 
happens to be able to find out a method for himself or not. Into this state of 
chaos M. Maurel believes that he can introduce law and order. That his own 
method cannot be wrong is shown clearly by its results in his own person, but 
in what that method differs from the method of his distinguished colleagues of 
the Paris opera, or from the method of the bygone heroes and heroines of the 
lyric stage, M. Maurel has not yet explained. He may be sure of the pro- 
foundest attention to the forthcoming volume, in which his secret is to be 
divulged. 

An English National School of Singing. By Arthur Helbig. Vol. IL., part i. 
(Robert Cocks & Co.). 

This is the first portion of what—in size at all events—promises to be a 
monumental work, since it is intended to extend over four quarto volumes. It 
is therefore planned on a larger scale than any previous work on its subject 
except the treatise of Delle Sedie to which, by the way, Mr. Helbig makes no 
reference in his notice of older authorities. The present instalment is intro- 
ductory in character, but it shows clearly the nature of the task which Mr. 
Helbig has imposed on himself. He proposes to reconstruct the art of song 
upon the basis of English speech. The old Italian pattern-vowel will disappear 
from his scheme—indeed, if we understand him rightly, vocalization as now 
practised will disappear altogether, and the production of tone will be studied 
only in connection with articulation. Criticism upon Mr. Helbig’s system must 
necessarily be withheld until his work is further advanced. The idea of found- 
ing a school of singing upon the vowel sounds as they actually occur in English 
speech, is undoubtedly a meritorious one, but Mr. Helbig would do well to 
revise the scale of vowels which he has provisionally adopted. It is both incom- 
plete and redundant ; and it takes no notice.of the primary distinction (for a 
singer) between open and closed vowels. The a in “father” is confounded 
with the Italian a with which it is certainly not identical. The Italian a is not 
heard in standard English speech, except, perhaps, momentarily in the first half 
of the diphthong in“ loud,” though you may hear it any day north of the Trent 
and Humber, or west of the Severn. Perhaps that is one reason why so many 
of our best vocalists came from those regions. Tt is impossible to lay aside this 
first instalment of Mr. Helbig’s work withouta word of praise for the excellence 
of the form in which the publishers have presented it. 


Se 
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Notes of the Month. 





BEFORE the autumn season begins, cannot the conflicting schvols of 
critics arrive at some modus vivendi? At present it isalmost certain 
as death that what one camp lauds the other will decry, and vice- 
versd. And this, though fun for the critics, is ruin to the actors, 
the authors, and the managers. It is to be presumed that all alike 
desire the welfare of the drama. Then, since the present state of 
things presages its destruction, why not advance one step further 
towards what the scientists call Specialisation of Function, and in 
place of critics being generally critics of plays, let them become 
strictly and simply critics of such and such kinds of plays. Thus, 
Messrs. Gatti propose to produce a drama by Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Sims ; then let the Spiritualists attend, and the Literalists remain 
at home. Mr. Tree adventures upon a play by Mr. Louis Stevenson 
—the Intellectualists come, the Rollicking Philistines stay away. 
True, half the papers would contain nothing about each piece that 
was produced, and fifty per cert. of advertisement would thus be 
lost to all concerned. But half a loaf is better than none, and as 
things are now the out and out praise,of a dozen writers is neutralised 
by the open mockery and covert sneers cf the other side. The 
public would soon learn where to look for an account of this 
novelty or that—if indeed it ever bothers its head about newspaper 
criticism at all—and its own. power of appreciation would be all. the 
healthier for the absence from its daily diet of the bitter invective 
and stinging jibes which now-a-days make up the sum of so-called 
“critical judgment.” 


THERE is a lull in Ibsen ; the voice of Maeterlinck is not heard in 
the land, to say nothing of the cacophonous screech of polychromatic 
Montanaro’s parrot. We must not, however, suppose that the drama 
of morbid psychology is dead. Far from it. Moreover, the next 
demonstration in force is threatened from Scandinavia. At the 
time when the Independent Theatre first started on its wild career, 
the programme promised us something from Strindberg, though we 
had begun to entertain hopes that the fulfilment was as far off as 
the something we were to expect from the pen of Mr. Wyllie Wilde. 
Even Mr. George Moore’s coquettings with Mr. Grein’s society have 
been translated into incipient action through the agency of Mr. 
George Sims, of all instruments to be chosen for the encouragement 
of the Zolaesque and unconventional drama. Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy is the new peace disturber. In May last, when dealing 
with the production of Karin” in the columns of the Sunday Sun, 
he advocated the claims of Strindberg to public or quasi-public 
representation in England. Luckily in this, as in other matters, Mr. 
McCarthy moves with the deliberate slowness appropriate to his 
dilettante literary manner ; otherwise we should have had the new 
Swedish Prophet of the Dismal in full blast among us ; instead of 
merely being privileged to read in the Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. 
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McCarthy’s translation, “a holiday task for a holiday time,” he calls 
it, of a part of Strindberg’s preface to his one-act play, “Froken Julie.” 


TO so facile a master of languages as Mr. McCarthy, the translation 
of such a trifle is no more onerous a task than, say, his rendering into 
English of the works of Omar Khayyam, and has, no doubt been 
achieved with equal skill and accuracy. Mr. McCarthy compares 
this preface with Guy de Maupassant’s preliminary essay to “ Pierre 
et Jeanne” and the introduction to Jean Jullien’s “ Théatre 
Vivant” ; but we have no space here at present in which to deal 
with so elaborate an exposition of the principles of dramatic art, 
besides which the “holiday task” is confessedly only a fragment. 
The main matter for comment now is the extraordinary grounds on 
which Mr. McCarthy commends two works of his new Master’s, 
“Froken Julie” and “Fadern.” No doubt Mr. Grein will accept 
as a compliment, as, no doubt, the writer intends it, the declaration 
that some of these works are just the plays we should expect to see 
Mr. Grein shewing to us on the stage of the Free Theatre. Of 
“Froken Julie,” Strindberg’s eulogist writes: ‘“ Nothing so meanly 
grim, so squalidly pitiable, has been written since Zola produced 
‘Pot Bouille.’ Its background is a kitchen; its characters are a 
‘woman cook, a man servant, and a young lady—the young lady of 
the house—whose wits, like Hamlet’s, are diseased. Her wretched 
passion for the man-servant, with its disastrous surrender, its 
dismal awakening and desperate conclusion, form the subject fora 
tragedy which may well be called repulsive, but which must be 
accepted as a serious, earnest, powerful attempt to present the more 
abject side of the human tragedy on the siage.” The advocate here 
seems to be a mere advocatus diaboli; his own descriptive adjec- 
tives condemn the thing off-hand. He is good enough to express a 
fear that “ Froken Julie” could scarcely be placed upon an English 
stage, not even the stage of the Free Theatre. ‘“ But,” he goes on to 
say, “there is no reason why ‘Fadern’ should not be done. ‘The 
Father’ is a terribly painful play; its chief figure is a horrible 
‘woman who drives her husband to madness and to death, a more 
detestable, more devilish Mrs. Mackenzie”; and by way of making 
his recommendation irresistible, he adds, “{t is, perhaps, the most 
cheerless play that the North has created out of its infinite despair,” 
and so on. No words we could apply would serve to deepen the 
impression produced by Mr. McCarthy’s own. Small wonder that 


even Mr. Archer has discovered a connection between the Drama and 
the Doldrums. 


CAN anyone help us to an estimate of the value of Young Grey Hair 
upon the stage? Time was when we knew precisely what it meant. 
We entered a theatre say at nine o’clock, and found a second act in 
progress. There came upon the scene a smooth-skinned handsome 
youth, with luxuriant dark hair dusted white about the temples. 
Were we in doubt for one instant concerning his history or identity ? 
Never. We knew him at once for the hero, whose wife was going 
to be, or had been, taken off his hands by a best friend ; or whose 
prayerful resolve it was to make London pure, London clean, and 
London honest. There was no mistake about him. He was bound 
to be a hero, bound to suffer, bound to justify those bleached 
patches on his head. But now, where are we! Do we sleep? Do 


we dream? Do we wander in doubt ? Are things what they seem ? 
Or is visions about ? 
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AN experience of ours the other evening throws the per- 
plexities of Truthful James completely into the shade. We went 
to see a comedy of which the world is talking. The curtain 
rose. At once appeared a comely youth, grey about the temples. 
‘Ah! poor fellow,” we said, “ there’s the valley of the shadow of 
death ahead for you.” But there wasn’t. Tout au contraire. This 
comely person cracked jokes, flirted, seemed a little perturbed 
about some examination he had been in for, and was ludicrously 
overjoyed when he found that he had passed ; but of suffering, of 
heroism, of justification for those Young Grey Hairs, we discovered 
not a jot. Naturaily, we were utterly at sea in regard to his 
future and his past, and this bewilderment was fatal to our plea- 
sure. What was the value of that Grey Hair. It could not be age, 
for he was obviously very, very young. It was not heroism, nor 
was it grief. It could hardly be merely a sign of youth, for there 
was a young athlete in the comedy who had made 121 for Middle- 
sex against Notts, and he was not grey, and there was a lad, 
afflicted with cricket-mania, and his temples too were quite white- 
wash-less. Then what did it signify ? We do so wish we knew. 
It is these mysteries which make play-going such a trial. 


WHAT an exceptionally strong cast we are to see in the forth- 
coming production of “King Lear” at the Lyceum! Miss Maud 
Milton, since her brilliant performance of Greta Roskamp in “The 
Goldfish,” has been engaged by Mr. Irving for the part of Regan. 
What with Miss Genevieve Ward as Goneril, Miss Ellen Terry as 
Cordelia, and Mr. Irving as Lear, we shall have indeed a feast of 
good things. The wildest rumours have been flying about as to the 
name of the actor who is to undertake the difficult part of The Fool. 
Now we have been told that the part is to be played by a woman, 
then it was to be Mr. Gilbert Hare, who ought to have been good, 
then that excellent comedian Mr. J. G. Taylor. We believe the 
character will really be undertaken by Mr. Haviland. 


MISS GEORGIE ESMOND (the subject of our first photograph in 
the present issue of THE THEATRE) took to the stage at an early 
age. She made her first appearance on it at the age of thirteen, 
playing in “The Haunted Lives” at the old Olympic :Theatre. 
From there she went to the Savoy Theatre to play “ Ruth” in the 
Children’s “ Pirates of Penzance” Company, afterwards playing the 
same part on tour. Miss Esmond remained in the provinces for 
some time, and then came to London again, to the Adelphi, 
playing at that theatre several fairly important parts. After this 
engagement terminated, Miss Esmond accepted a two years’ 
one with Mr. Willie Edouin at the Strand Theatre, appearing 
there in all pieces :produced during that period; and with the 
exception of having understudied Miss Kate Rorke and Miss Annie 
Hughes at the Garrick Theatre, and played Minnie Gilfilian in 
“Sweet Lavender” at Terry’s Theatre, her principal work has been 
done entirely at the Strand Theatre, where she has proved herself 
an invaluable member of the company. Miss Esmond already holds 
a high place in the profession she has adopted, and if perseverance 
and intelligence are to be rewarded she {will yet ho!d a still higher 
one. 


CoMING from such an old theatrical stock as the Thornes’, and 
being associated with the profession from his earliest years, it was 
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only natural that Mr. Frank Gillmore (the subject of our ‘second 
portrait) should inherit a love for the stage. He was born in New 
York, May 14th, 1867, and made his first appearance on the stage - 
when a boy of twelve in one of his aunt’s (Miss Sarah Thorne’s) 
pantomimes, appearing afterwards in “ Nicholas Nickleby” at Astley’s 
Theatre. School, however, stepped in and compelled Mr. Gillmore 
to reluctantly relinquish his boyish passion fora time. Two years 
in a commercial office followed, and it was then he decided to per- 
manently adopt the stage, and accepted an offer of a three years’ 
engagement with Miss Sarah Thorne. This meant renewed hard work, 
and before the conclusion of his contract he had played everything 
from “ My Lord, the carriage waits,” to Hamlet, Romeo, Claude Mel- 
notte, Orlando, Shylock, Othello, Charles Surface, and many more. 
It was the playing of these characters which secured him an opening 
at the Vaudeville under Mr. T. Thorne ; although his first part was 
only the small one of Captain Vane in “ Fascination,” he had to 
understudy the lead, and in the next piece an opportunity arrived 
to play Joseph in “ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” in which he was very 
successful. Mr. Gillmore received in consequence many excellent 
offers, but preferred to remain with Mr. Thorne under a three years’ 
agreement, and many juvenile leading parts fell intohishands. Mr. 
Gillmore’s most successful characters were Harry Racket in “ That 
Dr. Cupid,” and Tom Fashion in “ Miss Tomboy”; he was also 
favourably noticed by the press as Malcolm in “ Macbeth” at a 
matinée, and as Harry in the original matinee of “Captain Swift.” 
Leaving Mr. Thorne fifteen months ago, Mr. Gillmore has appeared 
for short engagements both in town and country, also ata good 
many matinées ; but he leaves England this month for New York, 
where he intends to remain for three years, and where we wish him 
every success. 


MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES will have the sympathy (as he has 
earned the gratitude) of the whole play-going public in his recent 
action at the Law Courts. Assuming that his methods of expression 
have been wanting in discretion, his motives are unexceptionable, 
and his courage has successfully sustained a high trial in his 
spirited defence of the action brought against him by Mr. A. C. 
Payne to recover damages for libel and breach of covenant. He 
boldly took up arms against a system which he believed to be 
iniquitous, and fought his battle well. That he was unsuccessful so 
far as the clairn for libel was concerned, is due simply to the fact 
that he did not take sufficient care to: prevent his well-merited stric- 
tures on an odious system from reflecting upon Mr. Payne, who con- 
sidered that they extended to him personally, and was supported in 
this not altogether unreasonable contention by the verdict of the 
jury, although Mr. Jones, in the witness-box, expressly withdrew 
all imputations against Mr. Payne. It was, as most people would 
think, by no means necessary to assume that an indictment of the 
system should include the contractor, but the jury, under the 
direction of the Lord Chief Justice, thought otherwise, and there 
the matter ends for the present. 


THE facts are well within the recollection of everyone, and are 
curiously significant. We all know how Mr. Jones, by way of pro- 
testing against what he considered the inartistic tyranny of actor- 
managers, took the Avenue Theatre, and was brought face to face with 
and defeated by the Fee Fiend. Mr. Jones declares that he did not 
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know, when he took the theatre, that the contract for refreshments 
included the right to charge for programmes. Without wishing to 
throw the slightest shadow of a doubt on Mr. Jones's veracity, we 
cannot but say that he was amazingly ignorant of a notorious fact. 
For years past, the refreshment contractor has played Jorkins to the 
theatrical manager’s Spen!ow.. When Press and Public have 
clamoured for the abolition of vexatious fees, the manager has joined 
his tears with theirs. He has not attempted to defend the imposi- 
tion. It is no fault of his; it is that wicked refreshment contractor, 
who had tho right when the manager first came, and his agreement 
has not expired. It never has expired! It never will expire until 
Press and Public take strong measures to convince theatrical 
managers, not the contractors, that the thing is not only wrong—they 
know that already—but that it is impolitic and unprofitable. 


THE worst of it is that managers are always ready with a very 
specious, plausible line of reasoning, which at first sight looks 
almost conclusive. They start with the assertion, in which no one 
is likely to contradict them, that they regard their calling as a 
business, governed by the same economical principles as other 
businesses. They make their living at it, and are the best judges as 
to the most profitable way of achieving their object, and if they do 
not avail themselves of this, they are the only sufferers, and no one 
has a right to interfere. These are the same people who, at another 
time, talk about their enterprise on behalf of the public, and their 
implied consequent right to public support. They will tell you, 
with the didactic air of a Chancellor of the Exchequer disposing 
of heterodox suggestions for the improvement of his Budget, that 
a thing is worth precisely what it will fetch; hint that people 
rather like paying sixpence here fand sixpence there, than other- 
wise ; that if visitors do not like it, they are not the sort of people 
managers need care about; and that no one was ever yet deterred 
from going to a theatre by the fear of having to pay for pro- 
grammes and the custody of cloaks. Everyone, the manager will 
contend, knows when he buys his stall or dress circle seat that 
these extra charges are to come, and therefore there is no fraud or 
deception about the matter, and in the lower priced seats the charges 
are reduced in proportion. 


IT is useless to urge against this that neither your grocer, your 
butcher nor your baker charges you for the paper in which he 
wraps your purchases, or that if he does so by including it in the 
weight of your goods, the law rrovides a very ugly name and a very 
unpleasant punishment for him; that at a restaurant you are not. 
called upon to pay for a menu, an exact analogue to the theatrical 
programme. If he be incautious enough to answer that these are 
included in working expenses, and are indirectly paid for by the 
customer, he is undone. Tell him that this is exactly what in an 
honest and businesslike spirit he should do, and let him see if the 
public will avoid his entertainment or not, when the price is 
straightforwardly added on to the price of admission. Or should 
he instance the price asked for expensive catalogues at auction 
sales, he is sufficiently answered by the fact that the artistic or other 
intrinsic merit of these things makes them valuable to the curious who 
have no intention of buying, and that they never would be charged for 
if they did not circulate beyond Jdéa-fide intending purchasers, and 
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that the great bulk of auction catalogues are freely and gladly given 
away. The fact which cannot be avoided is that a programme is a 
necessary accompaniment to the ticket for your seat, a costless 
appanage to it without which it is impossible that the ordinary 
play-goer, or indeed anyone else, can get full enjoyment from the 
entertainment, and therefore full value for the money paid for it at 
the box-office or the agents. 


ONE gets the first full view of the magnitude of the evil, and of 
the reason of its determined retention, when one comes to look at 
the figures given by Mr. Jones. When he found that Mr. Payne had 
rights in the matter, he sought to discover how much would be 
wanted to extinguish them, for the time being at all events. The 
sum required was £10 a performance, or £70 a week, making £3,640 
a year; or, as Mr. Jones puts it—and no one has attempted to con- 
tradict him—a sum, when capitalised, exceeding the whole value of 
the theatre and the ground on which it stands. This, be it under- 
stood, for the right to present free programmes, the contractor 
having his refreshment and cloak-roum rights left intact. Now, if 
Messrs. Shadrach, Mesech, and Abednego, or for that matter, Messrs. 
Jones, Brown, and Robinson charge a mere trifle of 60 per cent. 
interest on monetary advances to impecunious young men, we are 
apt to raise a howl about extortion and what not, even though we 
know that these gentlemen must run great risks, and that for many 
obvious reasons their net profits are probably much lower than those 
suggested by the rate of interest they charge. But here is a 
case where the profits on the programme as a matter of paper and 
printing alone must run to several hundreds per cent., and then 
there is to be reckoned in addition the handsome revenue to be 
derived from advertisements, frequently so numerous, extensive 
and conspicuous as to dwarf the matter supposed to have called 
the programme into existence into very small and insignificant 
proportions indeed. So that not only does the theatre-goer have to 
pay an exorbitant price for that which should be included in the 
price of his seat, but his programme, particularly in darkened scenes, 
is often almost useless when he has got it. 


THERE is something clearly very wrong here, and then the 
question comes, Who is to blame? It is not at all ,certain that the 
censure should be borne exclusively by the refreshment contractor, 
even if by him at all, except in so far as be avails himself of a hate- 
ful custom to his own profit. No one need suppose for a moment 
that he gets his concession for nothing ; indeed, having regard to the 
income derivable from it, he should have to, and probably does, pay 
for it very heavily ; and here we come in contact with our manager, 
or more properly speaking, our lessee—though Mr. Paget does not 
in this case seem to think that Mr. Jones’s indictment had any 
reference to him. If lessees found that managers fought shy of 
theatres where these outrageous concessions had been given, or that 
the latter demanded a substantial reduction of terms in consequence, 
they would think twice before saddling their property with what 
would soon. become a serious drawback. Contractors, too, would 
hesitate to pay large sums for concessions with regard to theatres 
which stood empty half their time. 





THAT prices are unremunerative in cases of reasonable success 
cannot be contended for a moment. The very handsome profits 
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allowed to the agents is in itself a strong proof to the contrary. 
It is noticeable that it is in the houses most commonly successful that 
fees have been abolished. In a little while, we may fairly hope, the 
charging of these imposts will be suspected as a means of making 
profits not to be reaped by the genuine success of the entertainment. 
Indeed, one can well believe that in cases where a play is kept in 
the bill by profuse “ papering,” the item of cloaks and programmes 
must be a considerable one, even though the management may not 
derive a direct. benefit from it; and, of course, we all know of cases 
where admission money has not even been regarded as the staple 
source of income, but here we cannot suppose that there was any 
refreshment contract as distinct from the management. 


THERE is no need whatever to adopt Mr. Jones’s comminatory 
language here, whatever our inclination may be. The facts speak 
for themselves, and the remedy is largely in the hands of the public. 
They have only to keep away from those theatres in which they are 
subjected to irritation and annoyance if they will not submit to 
discomfort, or the loss of half their pleasure. 


IN all this we have no wish to say one single word against anyone 
personally. We have declared the system to be irritating, and with- 
out justification or excuse. We have also tried to show that it is im- 
politic. In different cases the blame will lie differently, of course. 
The evil is obvious, the remedy almost equally so. If the public 
will not work out their own salvation they must even submit to pay 
for their indifference ; but so far their hearty thanks are due to Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones for his courage and public spirit in fighting 
their battle. 


THE second part issued of the Dallastype /ac-simile reduced from 
the 1623 folio bears out in every respect the promise of the first 
number. Students, no less than bibliophiles, will have little reason 
to complain if the high standard of excellence apparent in these 
early pages is preserved throughout; nor is the reduction such as 
to impair the perfect clearness of the text. Criticism, it is needless 
to say, must here concern itself only with the technical shortcomings 
or triumphs of the process employed, and inasmuch as for all its un- 
gracious reputation, it is more in harmony with itself, or should be, 
when able to deal ont unstinted praise, it is glad to pronounce un- 
grudgingly upon the perfection of the work here accomplished. 
The present number contains the first sixteen pages of ‘“* The Tem- 
pest,” a play which, with the exception of a few obvious typographi- 
cal errors, is singularly free from misprints or absurdities in the 
original folio. 


“THE ATLANTIC FERRY: Its Ships, Men, and Working.” By 
Arthur J. Maginnis. Under this modest title, Mr. Maginnis gives 
an exhaustive history of the development of Atlantic travel since 
the introduction of steam, and carries his readers by easy gradations 
from the pioneer of steam travel, the “ Savannah” (1819)—bunker 
capacity, 80 tons—and the Royal William (1838), 276 horse power— 
now rotting in the Liffey,—to the marine monsters built on the Clyde 
or in Belfast Lough. The work is safficiently illustrated, and teems 
with statistics, which, notwithstanding Mr. Balfour's denunciation, 
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will bo found most instructive. The book is published by Messrs. 
Whittaker and Co. 


M. PAUL BERTON, who is engaged on a translation into French of 
Miss Blanche Roosevelt’s “ Victorien Sardou at Home,” is to under- 
take the stage-management of the Independent Theatre Society’s next 
production, “The Duchess of Malfi.” 


HENRIK IBSEN, who usually produces a new play about every two 


‘years, has completed’ a comedy, “which is already published in 
Norway. : 
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New Plays 


PropvuceD AND ImporRTANT REVIVALS in London; from July 18th to August 
15th, 1892 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus ©) 


say 18 ‘Sweet Innisfail,” play, in five acts, by Walter Reynolds. Surrey. 
» 18 ° All the Comforts of Home,” farcical comedy, by W. Gillette. 
Elephant and Castle. 
7. 18°? eo ae en Suisse,” Parisian absurdity, adapted by R. Reece. 
Grand. 
- 5 21 “Dresden China,” fantasy, in one act (author unannounced). 
Matinée. Vaudeville. . 
>, 21 “Shame,” drama, in one: act ‘(author unannounced). Matenée. 
Vaudeville. 
» 25 “A Lion's Heart,”, drama, in four. acts, by Arthur Shirley and 
Benjamin Landech. Parkhurst. 
“In Face of the Foe,” drama, in four acts (author unannounced). 
First time in London. Marylebone 


to 
or 


» 25 “Enlisted,” drama, in four acts, a reconstruction of Fred C. Har- 
court's ‘‘ The Chain Gang.” Surrey. 
>, 25 % A Royal Divorce,” drama, in five acts, by W. G. Wills. Princess’s. 
26 
” 


“The Postman,” comedietta, by Edgar Pemberton. JMatinée. 
Strand. , 

5, 26 **The Jealous Wife,” abridgement, in three acts, of the comedy of 
George Colman. Matinée. Strand. 

>, 27 “ Haste to the Wedding,” comic opera, in three acts, adapted from 
the French by W. S. Gilbert, music by George Grossmith. 
Criterion. 

» 28 “The Broken Melody,” play, in three acts, by Herbert Keen and 
James Leader. Prince of Wales’s. 

» 28 “The White Lady,” comedietta, in one act (author unannounced). 
Prince of Wales’s. 

» 29 **The Cross of Honour,” drama, in five acts, adapted from the 
French by Arthur Shirley and Maurice Galley. Formerly known 
as ‘‘ False Witness.” Royalty. 

,» 30 “The Lights: of Home,” drama, in five acts, by G. R. Sims and 
Robert Buchanan. Adelphi. 

, 30 “A Lost Sheep,’ farcical comedy, in three acts, by Walter Parke and 
Arthur Shirley. Opera Comiqut. 


;, 30 “Music at Home,’ comedietta, in one act, by Rose Seaton. Opera 
Comique. ’ 

», 30.° Marriage Bells,” drama, in one act, by Herbert Gough. Opera 
Comique. 


. 30 “The Understudy,” duologue by Elizabeth Bessle. Opera Comique. 
,» 00 “The Bab-Ballad Monger,” a travestie, by Frank Lindo. Opera 
Comique. 
Aug. 1 .°*The Bells of Haslemere.” drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt 
and Sydney Grundy. Marylebone. 
» 1 “The Golden Chance,” drama, in six acts, by St. Aubyn Miller. 
Matinée. Standard. 
“This World of Ours,” drama, in four acts, by Seymour Hicks. 
First time in London. Pavilion. 
5» 1 %*For Ever,” drama, in seven acts, by Paul Merritt and George 
Conquest. Sadler's Wells. 
®“ A Sailor's Knot,’ drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt 
Britannia. 


» 1 *The Ticket of Leave Man,” Tom Taylor's drama, in four acts 
Grand. 


~ 
> 
— 


— 














In the Provinces, from July 18th to August 15th, 1892 :— 
18 “Clear the Way,” drama, in four acts, by F. C. V. Harcourt. 


July 


” 


” 


” 


25 “The Crimson Mask,” drama, in three acts, by Foster Courtenay, 
Opera House, Northampton. 
“Tcebound,” drama, in five acts (author unannounced). Star 


en 


ao fo @ 


22 “Le Vengeni,” lyric scene, verses by Henri de Fleuriguy, music by 
Alexander Georges. Panorama des Chanips Elysees. 

‘¢ Les Porcherons,” pantomime. 

27 “L'Heritage de Jean Gommier,” piece, in five acts, by MM. 

Alphonse Lemonnier and Péricaud. Chateau d’Ean. 


23 





“Poor Mignonette,” operetta, in one act, adapted from the French, 
lyrics by Percy Reeve, music by Offenbach. Originally entitled 
“ Pomme d’ Api.” 

“ Our Emma,” play, in one act, by Marwood Clark. AMatinée. Opera 


Comique. 


“The Rose of the Alhambra,” burlesque extravaganza, in three 
“ buds,’ by Charles Stirling Parker. 
“Lota ; or, A Mother’s Love,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, 
by Fred Jarman. 
“The Ups and Downs of Life,” drama, in four acts, by F. A. 


Scudamore. 


“ Agatha ; or, the Lawful Wife,’ drama, in a prologue and three 
acts, by Oswald Brand. Revised version. Sadler's Wells. 
“True to His Colours,” sketch in one act, by Frank Beau. Sadler's 


Wells. 


Pavilion. 


Stacey's, Sheffield. 


Theatre, Wolverhampton. 


“ Two Lovely Black-Eyed Susan,” musical extravaganza, by Horace 
Lennard and Oscar Barrett. 

“The Diamond Gang,” drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey. 
T.R., Bilston. ; 

‘“‘ False Evidence,” drama, in.four acts, by Wynn Miller. First time 

Prince’s Theatre, Bradford. 

“Pat,” musical comic drama, in three acts, by George Roberts and 

Royal Aquarium, Great Yarmouth. 

“McKenna’s Flirtation,” “laughing cyclone,” in three acts, by 

Opera House, Coventry. 

“ Aladdin,” spectacular burlesque extravaganza, in four scenes, by 
Terence Ramedale. 

“ Donellan,” drama, in four acts, by Colonel P. R. James. Pier 


in provinces. 
Harry Monkhouse. 
Edgar Selden. 


Pavilion, Folkestone. 


‘“‘Bridget’s Blunders,” farce, in one act, by Lita Smith. Devonshire 


Park Theatre, Eastbourne. 


“The Ballad Singer,” musical play, in three acts (author un- 

Morton’s, Greenwich. 

“The Deputy Sheriff,’ revised version of the drama “Dan’l 
Bartlett,” in four acts. 

“The Three Musketeers,” play, in five acts, adapted by Max Gold- 
berg from the novel of Alexandre Dumas. St. James’, Manchester. 

“Cigarette,” comic opera, in three acts, by Barry Montour and 
Warham St. Leger, music by J. Haydn Parry. T.R., Cardiff. 


In Paris, from July 18th to July 27th, 1892 :— 
July 18 ° La Métromaine,” Pirou’s comedy, in five acts, in verse. Comedie 


announced). 


Frangaise. 


THE THEATRE. 


Criterion. 


Sadler's Wells. 


T.R., Birmingham. 


T.R., Aldershot. 


Muncaster, Bootle. 


Cirque d’Ete. 





(Serr. 1, 1892. 





Parkhurst. 








